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| QRIGINAL POETRY. - 


ee aap _ +... ||regionis .of the Miami valley, early one spring morning. 
a * . SKETCH. Those beautiful lands were said to be fast rising in value, 
ee ‘\\and held out high inducements for those who wished to 
» She stood amid the youthful throng, - dimake profitable investments of their’ fldating capital. I} 

,. The talvewt pve of alt yea eS "found a farm that suited mie, ,and the owner in a field af 

= «2° WENO; with Cie joz of happy hearts, work. : I. made known to him my business;—“Come to 
Weceny rae tee: ° | my Wouise “at noon, sir and I. will-talk to you about it—J 

+ With-robes of white, and jewels bright - wish that breakfast horn would blow—good thorning, gir,”’ 

Theis opotiees brows around, ‘* said he... What a fool _I was, adt to foreknow that it is 

 agek Oey abe ep eke ; easiet to wheedle a man out of money, to givé fo the poor, 
Seaway oe after dinner, than te make an honest bargain with him, 

Upon her brow there .wasno gem before breakfast. I had not had. ‘mine. Had I Sut 

Such asthe others wore; — . waited for*a more auspicious moment, when the sated 

But from het eye,there flashed a light . .'. |\stomach makes’ man at ease in his possessions, or to use 

No jewel ever bore: ’ ; {the verriacular, ‘when @ man. feels all ovér, like talking 

She nioved along, ainid the throng, ar to a child,” ¥ might have ‘*knocked: up a’ bargain,” .and 

_ In beauty and in pride; dade _\|we should have parted, both richer and betterfriends. _ 

‘While praises rung from every tongee, }| . But such is human life; the clamor of a ‘single desire 

To greet the blooming bride. - jlunappeased, has power to throw thé, mysterious shadow of 

, a ‘|| gloom over the brightest scenes in our journey. It often 

‘Phe light of joy was'in her heart; begets a querulonsness, a puerile peevishneas and fretful- 

And smiles upon her face, . - {ness ef temper that, sets'us at wat, at once with outselves 

as * Which wore the happy look of, love, 


A That brightens every place; 
Around her there the young and fair, 
With light hearts as her own, 
Her pleasure share, and banish care, 
That loye may reignalone. - 


Thete is no eloud upon her heart, * 
No sorrow rankles there; 
Oh! may her face in-after years, 
That look of gladness wear; 
And may he prove, who won.her love, — 
P ‘The same she deems him now, 
‘And never blight that pure delight 
Which gleams upon her brow. ; re 


But may the dreams that she hath dreamed, 
» Inafter life prove real; : 
Nor may she e’erpave cause to say 
- That joy is butideal; . 
And when to death she yields her breath, . 
May it not be in,woe, " 
But with the thought thatlife ‘hath wrought ‘, °° 
No sifferings below. — : J Gea. Se 
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ORIGINAL WESTERN ‘TALES. 
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THE LITTLE PACER; ‘OR, GOING WITHOUT A 
, BREAKFAST. » 


I hate little things—more especially little horses. They 
are utter death to all my’ ideas of beauty and utility. 
‘Burke must haye been jesting when he set down Jittleness 
4s one of the essentials of beauty, or else, as.I take it, 
he-certainly never rodé a little pacing ponys It is so 
humiliating to find one’s self looked down upon b every 
upstart capable of sitting upon, a middling ined horse, 
even though it prove Jittle more than a bundle of bones 
that sustains him. But if, in. addition to these ineffably 
horrid qualities, he. be gifted, like mine, with a waddle 
in his'gait from, side. to side, like a “goose over.a grass 
plat,” and a long suffering patience, which enables him 
to endure the-whips and spurs of an impatient rider, with- 
outa single disturbance of that eternal, equanimity and 
cool stubbornness -which mark alike the whole race of 
mules. and ponies; 
the .pillary'as on him: Business may urge you—a long 
neglected appetite press its keen demand for food—night 


and threaten every moment to burst upon your unprotect- 
ed head; yet,'whip, spur and urge as you may, the most 
corelusive and forcible of all arguments to horse speed, 
and still he waddles on in his eternal, unchanging “‘piddle 
paddle,” alike unmoved: by the “war of elements,” the 
Whistle of whips, or the force of soft, persuasive elo- 


‘{/human things! And he, whose eyes can behold in each of 


| overflowing fills his neighbor’s. But, if these little drops 


I,—I had as‘lief be’ placed upon } 


_ 


' Thad bepn on a “short journey, through the délighfful 


and all the ge 78 The want of a cigar, a quid of -tobac- 
co,or a pinchof snuff—a claret colored coat—a tight shoe 
—a twinge of the toothe-ache—a meal missed, ora slow, 
stubborn horse, trifling as they may seem, have often turn- 
ed the scale of fortuine, and bared the-fretted bosom to the 
barbed arrow of revenge. oo inconsiderable and little} 
to place’ us orf our, guard against them, they wear’away 
our patience piecemeal. We feel ill at ease, we know not 
why, and instead of enquiring into the cause, quarrel with 
the world and-with ourselyes,orexclaim, .- ; 


“There -jsa tide in the affairs of men,” &e., 


as though these affairs were ruled by. fatality. Ab! it is 
‘trifles—these “trifles light as air,” that make up the sum of 


these as it.pesses, the reflected image of a heart..at ease, 
and the. bright beams of the sun of. self-complacency, need 
fear no reverse of fortune; drop after drop distils in. sweet 
succession into his cup of happiness ‘until it fills, and in|, 


be turned to bitterness, if in setting out upon life’s jour- 

ney he- neglect these little things, and very foolishly. mount 

pacing pony, without his breakfast,to * °* *. #' 
%% a ree ee D .. 

“Friend, ‘thee seems to: have the advantage. of most 
people.” ° |, 5 ' ; “s ‘ 
. “Why sot”? 7 ; . P . 

: “Because, thee can ride and walk both at once, if thee 
choose.” ue ate Pe onig 

“Very like; and-swim too, at times; but 1 choose rath- 
er to do one of these atatime.?. + # at gd 

“Dear, dear, what legs it has! Does it pace, friend?” 

“Aye, as you see, sit, he waddjes with a vengeance!” | 
' “Pray what might.be his speed?” __ f 

“Very uniform, ‘sir; just two miles an 
sir,and no more-or.less.””? *. 

“tHe shows forth rather too much tightness of hide, for 
his burden: thee had better carry him a spéll.” é‘ 

And with this the friend shot past me like an atrow, on 
his noble black steed, full sixteen handshigh.. . 

Ah! who would bear the whips and scorn of this unféel- 
ing world; the proud man’s contymely; the jadings of unap- 
peased hunger; drain the cup of bitterness to. the dregs, 
and court the drops as they fall one by one upon the fret- 
ted heart; .note the minute and fractional segments} 
upon the dial, plate of human misery, and suffer his blis-|} 
tered and chafed spirit to bear a fresh,torture with every 
stép of a poor, jaded animal, when ‘he might énd them 
by a mere meal! ‘ 

‘1 was pointing towards home,—yes, reader, (I may as 
well own it at once,) I was riding a ducklegged, knock- 
kneed, roach-maned, ambling, waddling, wind-broken 
|| Pony, .at the rate of jéfst ‘‘four beats-jn a bar,” ‘no, more 


hour, precisely, 





quence, An earthquake would not alter -his‘gait the tithe 
of a hair.. From’ his slowest to his fleetest speed, fro: 
‘his walk to. his canter, it is all one monotonous, undevia- 
ting, four-footed waddle, with precisely “four beats in a 
bar,” two down and two up. 









of less, and, possegsed of a. spirit. of meekness and’ }ong- 
suffering; provoking beyond all human endurance. - - .° 


”" 





hillocks and smooth meadows were carpeted*with a. vel- 
vety green, with a “sprinkling”. of sheep and lambs that . 
no ohe could’ count; they kept up, soch *a frolicking. A 
solitary flower was tobe seen here arid therg, leaning over 
the bank of some spring to see its new’ face im the mirror 
below, and every ‘little ‘‘wimplin’ streamy” was clathor- 
ous’ with its hundred.timy tongues, and’ want on leughing 
and frolicing, leaping over its ‘cascades, and glittering in 
the sunbeaths. Bat,—I-did not ‘like them, they looked so 
washy, and they seemed to twist and waddle in their gait. 

‘The balmy breath of spring was sighing through -the 
swelling bads: The sugar trees, standing in’ thick clus- 
ters, seemed to have jiist been retieved of the sutgical op- 
eration of leeching; and although they still shawed their 
Wounds, they had.ceaséd to weep gverthem, and. stood 
with dry eyes, holding up their troughs and spiles antil: 
their lord and master might see proper to dome and receive 
them.. The birds were making quite light of the matter, 
and were actually holding a grand carotsal over, their 
very heads. ‘ There was a squalling crow—a perfect bore 
for a hundred. blackbirds, a chattering catbird, who in’ a 
vain attempt to outsing the whole:company nearly split 
his throat:. Two woodpeckers were fighting for a worm, 
while belows an old grandfatherly woodcock, without spec- 
tacles, fired with the spirit of the age, had comméncec 
the stupendous work alone of tunneling through @ “six- 
foot’, white oak stump; while from the distance cdme the 
roll of the yellowhammer, alternated with the plaintive 
notes of a dove.*- They were happy,—well they might be: 
They had wings; they were not: thd to a pacing quadru- 
ped;—aye, and they hail had their breakfast! a 

On my. -right, far as the ‘spring fevered eye” could 
rench, stretched a wide ocean of dry cornstalks, interspers- 
ed with tall bufrs, whose tops, loaded with ripe seed, both 
men and sheep, by common consent, seemed to have spar- 
ted, for fear the species might become extinct; while three 
‘lazy boys, with slouchéd hats, bronze necks, and ‘‘feet 
turned out to pasture,” had taken upon themselves the 
work of' time, and instead of the scythe, wefe leveling al! 


things with their sounding*hoés.. Time himself they had 
made a prisoner of, and set him to “niggering off” the dry 
logs which some trespassing whirlwind had thrown down 
upon the: field, Far in the distance, quivering upon the 
‘sight, through that sleepy, feverish, and yvapory influence 
of a spring atmosphere, called “dancing Jack,” might be 
‘seen thé busy forms-of these youths, swifiging their hoes 
through periodical circlés, by a kind of mechanical im- 
pulse, and -shouting in’ Notes riot unlike the goul-stirring 
peals of Peter Van Corlear’s trumpet, thé chorus.of 
ey. “We cut down all, site e 
Both greatand small, 
In this season of the year.” ° 


Half the stocks were already prostrated, and the. rest dis- 
covered signs of guilt, agd.stood like self condemmed cul- 

rits waiting very patiently to’be cut down. “Boys! boys! 
fo! do!” said a redbird, who had perched bimeelf-on the 
highést limb pfa dry oak tree, and, like some nabcb 
on.his high horse, was. overseeing the tardy movements 
of. his laborers; and who, never satisfied with their efforts, 
with the greatest apparent anxiety, kept up his periodi- 
.¢al repetition of ‘‘boys, do, do!” 

«Whoop! hurrah!” shoutéd half a dozen. boys: behind 
me, “I say Jake, by gosh! did you ever see a fishing 
worm with legs to it before?’’ 

“No,” a . * i34 es '» ‘ 

“Did you ever see-a land turtle with a coal of fire on 
its back, kicking to. get away from anunder it.” 

‘Yes; but I never saw one with as bobbed-offish a tail 
as that one;there.”. =. - 5 °°" = 

There is.no redress for’such insults. All smarting as I 
was from previous embarrassments, J strove hard to 
quell my rising indignation. .I have io doubt that my face 
at least might have borne“a strong resemblance to the 

oal of fire in the ‘turtle picture,” as well as my pony 
id to the:turtle; for, (although I say it myself,) I am a 


|| marvelous proper.man, being just six feet two and a half 


in my shoes, four and a half in my stirrups; I weigh just 





It was what most. people would call a fine spring morn- 
ing, and the country—ah, there is nothing in. the wide} 
world can equal in beauty and fertility, the Miami valley; 
at least, they say so. But I did not like it. The little 








two hundred and ninety-five, and pride myself in my good 
‘appearance on horseback. I ‘was told that ponies were 
all the rage. ™ _* aa ta : 
Ah! they were a —- young banditti—they all ‘on 
foot, dtiving the calf.” ‘I'hey seemed to form the advance 
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‘ out-any fastenings, and yet there it-stuck, in spite-of grav- 
- ity, and alf the ‘‘cbrderoy” earthquakes, and ‘‘thank-ye- 


214 
fuera of a eompany of twelvei: all qn foot but two persons.| 
tke Mike, Fink,they had just discovered. “that there) 
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was.net room to throw a-pole” in this country, and were} 
moving, “bag dnd baggage, ’*for. the far West: They form-, 

her a mqvihg spectacle, ' L.could have lauglied at 
Phad had'my breakfast! : 1 ER 


them i ‘ : 

: The lumbet ‘forme’ a pyramid, twelve feet high; . no reference to any particular: kinds ‘of mimicry, aad,|| mot so easily gulled as is generally thought. Evéry class. 
of course, would: not be, understood as intimating those 

low and wulgar maniféetations+which obtain under. the: 


waggon formed’ its base, starred-behind with a large spin-| 
ning wheel, Bags,’barrels, and boxes; chairs, cliuris and} 
cheese-hoopg, bedsteads, bedding, brooms and ‘baskets, 
surmounted One ‘aticther, tapering: upwaigs to a single: 
wash-tab; and upon this theré seemed to stiek something, 
whdsé name, usé dr qualities it was impossible for me’ asf 
first. to divme*: It swayed a little with the motion of the 

waggon. ‘It ‘had not an angle about it, and"yet it was not| 
acircley ior g.epleroid, nor a polygon, nor any intelligi- 
ble thing. ‘Its diameters were about the same in every 
direction: It.seemed to be merely sét upon the tub, with- 





=: 


mams” that ‘slook the pyramifl!—Thef} came up—pshAw! 
where were my eyes,—it was the mother of them all, 
chatting with an infant. - 

“D-i-d it want to go yidy stridy yat yittle young po- 
ny, Wid dat great ugy mans!” : 

“Take care; women, here’s a yowerful mudhole!’— 
‘“*Wo-whow-ow-ow,” said the driver, and.the wheels 
groaned through the. inud under the mountain, that bu- 
ried them in the eayth.. ‘‘Joe, what the dee] ’d you -do 
with’ that are varmint if you had‘Irim?”’ said the hopeful lad. 

Tt’ Oli, I’d grease him over a -Jeetle, and then swallow 
him. “Darrit, what legs the eritter’s got, han’t het He’ 
must be miortal strong to bear up such a monster!” .. 

Human endurance will not bear every thing. ‘By my 
powers.” thonght’:I, “I will hurry, thee, steed, to thy 
breakfast, or I'will hury thee tothy long home;’* and 
I snatched up the reins and urged him with all the 
force of momentary’ indignation and phrenzy. How’ it 
happened I know’ not, but IF did actually succeed in 
breaking jn upon-the long. established agsocigtion of head 
and legs, called a pace; and.having no other gate than a 
pace, of course he stumbled, catght, and raised—stum- 
bled again, and fina}ly plunged into the profoundest depths 
of a goose-pond!—‘*Qu,a-a-ch, ;qim-a-ck,” gabbléd the 
géese;—*Huzza-a!”’. shouted the boys in the stock field;} 
and the hoes, caps and hats, flew sky-hi h. “Woe!” 
said the wagoner; ‘‘Bow-wow-wow,” said an impudent 
dog, who seemed to have. just found his bristles. _‘*It’s 
late, late, Jate,” said a chattering blu¢-jay, whése erg at 





note fell faintly upon my ear, like the knell of my last 
-hdpe! “Yes, it was late, and 1, but balf a mile from home, 
was beyond the reach of hope, full six feet fron terra firma, 
and where breakfast-could never.come. The pofy could! 
not be ‘prevailed on to leave se comfortable g. béd, and we| 
lay a matchless pair, to all intenta and purposes; ‘non, 
comeatibus in swampum,” Sc, = i. 

The mother turned upon, her washtub to let her ‘darlin’ 
babiés” sympathize “with the “‘rovy pony,” and vilify the 
“‘nassy mans.” A head protruded out of a. light, wagon 
as it passed by, some ten or twelve inches, which seemed 
to belong to something that Was mostly neck: ... 

“Say, stranger; you don’t want to buy notin ware nor 
notions, nor nothin’, due ye'+Wa.-II, I ‘spose ye don't 
then,” said he, in. squeaking voice. * 


“I say Joe ye de with that thar varmint now, 
if you had itt" Soy: capil 
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ESSAY ON. MIMICRY. . 


A--relish for mimicry is almost universal, We have 


nanie of buffoonerys The boy who mimics some peculiar- 
ity-in the gait of the passer by, is sure to win'the applause 


of his associates. .Fhe man who hits off.some obliqtity of 


anather, is cheered wost cordially. Even the’stern and 
bigoted réligionist, relaxes the ‘severity of his. ecounte- 
nance, whef; the tone of. the canting hypocrite of an hos- 
tile. denomination, is rendered: more’ridiculous bythe cari- 
cature which some oife is playing off before him. “Look 


mimicry. .The gravé@ and the gay—the high and the low 
—the young and the old—alike ‘have. a -feeling which is 
gratified by an imitatiow of some of the thousand peculiar- 
oe Which mep manifest ‘in their intefcourse-with each 
other," ‘ , , , we 

Travellers inform us that the natives of New Molland 
surpass all others in the-arts of mimicry. They are a- 
mong the most illiterate and wretched of. all the beings 
who inhale the breath of life. A talent. for mimicry, 
therefore, which is confined to the visible actions of men, 
or animals, cannot be ranKed high: on the list of human 
attainments: We may smile at, indeed, wegnay cheer, 
the individual whg is able to modify the actions of his 
body, or to miodulate the tonés -of his, voice, 80..as to re- 
produce sentiments which we have experieneed while .ob- 
serving the things Which he is imitating. But*the man 
who bleats like a sheep, of capers about like a baboon, 
occupies a place in our ebteem. which is by. no means envi- 
able; while, at the same ‘time, he who is able to mimic 
the conceptions of genius, or to caricature the speciousness 
of -vice, ts Regarded with a feeling of a near kin to admi- 
ration. * ous 

Theatrical exhibitions have prevailed in every country 


mendations from 9ll ¢lasses. 


ited on’ the stage, in the impersonation of thoughts and 
feelings, by persons whose usual conduct bore no resem- 


London audience, the complete: embodiment of -the con- 
ceptions of Shiakspeare’s genius, every one attested the 
truth of the living*representation béfore them, by the sen- 
timents ‘to which they were by ‘turns:subjected.- The 
most perfect acting is that in which'the actoris concealed; 


think of the actor, but of the prince’ of Detmark. .The 
mimicry must appear to be the counterpart of our concep- 
tions, or of what we haye seen, otherwise it is not good. 


| The great reason why agtors.-generally do” not ‘afford 
pleasure, is, that they appear what they are of themselves, 
rather than that which we wish to seeinstead of loging 


their own personal identity, they are céntinually present- 


tite is not lost tothe view, and’ the consequence is, the 

character js not well produced before us. 
-An-actregs will represent a court latly and a peasant 

girl: 








the boy. ‘, 

“‘Can’t say} Leather guess I’dtie a string to itg neck, 

tho’, and hang it up op a mullen stalk to dry.” . 
_You will naturally ask how I Bore all this; whether. I 
did not rave, and curse, and beat my horse—pu}l my dwn 
hair, or bite myself? Not-at alj; for although in-general| 
I am @ passionate man, yet 1 could-suffer martyrdom with. 
unflinching <oolpess and fortitude, if the world stood’ 
ready to appreciate and applaud thoseViytues. Besides 
this, there 18 something so gratifying to one’s own vanity 
in suffering nobly, that the attendant glory ‘is an adequate 
compensation for all its pangs. -There are few people 
who would not manifest great fortitude, under misfortunés 
of great magnitude. .Not so with the little jading {lls 
that work their way to the heart, unseen by mortal eye. 
Many a noble oak that has withstood the storms and light- 
ning of ages, ynhurt, has withered, drooped and died, by. 
inches, as the worm gnawed its unseen way to the heart. 
A shocking trouble submerges these lesser, jading ills, 
and removes them just as a‘] blister cures toothache. 
I!—TI wag actually cheerful under it. . It drove all les- 
ser evils from my mind. But if Fever attempt.to drive a 
bargain again before breakfast, may I be doomed to un- 
dergo all the penalties and mortifications of a little, pacing 
pony. * Th Cee rar. A 





Captain Shreve, has penetrated into the .Red River 
Raft one hundred and five miles. He has forty five miles 
more of the Raft to remove, when his truly herculean 
undertaking will be accomplished, The country above 
the raft it is stated by the Natchez Courier, is rapidly filling 
up with emigrants from all quarters. When Captain 
Shreve shiall have accomplished his object the lands in 








of what thé differences between a court lady and a peasant 
girl consist in: and the success of the actress depends on 
the conformity which’ exists between her embodiment 
and the conceptions of the audience. Of haman charac- 


they differ itr thétr déscriptions’of it. Every body:knows 


what the “supercillioasness and affectedness of high life). 


are, as.well as the humility and naturalness of that which 


either condition, is-suré to realize the’ conceptions of all, 
and to'win from each one a die allotment of praise. © 
The success of scenic representations-attests thé exis- 


mimiery, unde¥-some of its infinite variety of modifica- 
tiqng. “He who will not go to the theatre, because of ‘the 
immoralities which degrade it; will efijoy mimicry under 
some léss imposing form. . Instead of ‘gazing on the per- 
sonation of the characters of dramatists, he. will be de- 
lighted with the mimicry of.a peculiarity which his neigh- 
bor, manifests in the ordinary transactions of life. 

. There is no sentiment which we hear mere frequently 
expressed, than that people do not act out their natures, 
[tis presumed that every one has some quality which ‘he 
is anxious to conceal. Goethe said, that we all possess 
something. within, us, which, if we were to manifést it, 
would cause others to hate.us. 
human hature ‘as unjust as itis unlovely. But it isa 


their associates, qualities which they are conscious of pos- 
séssing. This is the cause of a great deal of the sham 
conduct which’ we observe around uss Those who have 
risen above their, original obscurity, deem it necessary to 
adopt the manners of. that class towards whi¢h they as- 








that quarter,the navigation being open to the Mississippi 
will become valuable. _— en 











pire. The faultiness of their mimiery is easily detected, 


whete'you wil, and you tind a love for some species of 


where refinement has been introduced, and have won com, 
The highest power-of mim- 
iery of which the haman mind is capable, has been exhib- 


blance to their acting. ‘ When Garrick appeared before a 


and when Garrick enacted Hamlet, the spectator did not 


ing us with the evidences of its existencé—their own na- 


Every body who: sees the actress, has conceptions 


ter in general, people. think very much alike, although 


ig more lowly. And theactor who successfully represents 


tence of that fondness which is felt in every breast, for 


We think this picture of 


truth, that ‘persons generally do conceal from the gaze of 


ee 





ltby their ‘overacting their purts. Whien ‘a mechanic’ ts 
ap in the world, ahd sook cbaed, he manifests yo 


deal of fustian, if he endeayors.to, sink the shop. . World: 


lings'are usually the yictims of their own, impostures, as 


most pérsons are sufficjently keen in their penefrations to 


avoid mistaking the shadow for the substance, and fre 


in conte 
played ‘off forthe purpose of deceiving; but this kind of 


mimicry is‘much more fatal-to_ its possessors than those . 


for whom it was intended. er, wor ASL re 
‘The child imitates the father, and the~ father imitates 


; 


who, he is dnxious to convince the world, is but an equal, 
You: will scarcely know a boy go to a theatre, without 
seeing him on'the next day stfutting and spouting, like 
the actor that he has been observing. ‘Hére, in the West; 


the consequence is, we can easily discriminate between 
them. Every cdiantry has some feculiarity which dis, 
tinguishes it from all others, and you can tell its citizens, 
by their manifesting this peculiarity. 
that whieh is about them. Every class in saciety {is also 


distinguished by something which is peculiar to it, beeabse ' | 


every ohe who is.born in‘that class, mimics what he-sees 
in‘others w,ith whonr he associates.. It is about as diffi. 
cult-for the Ethiopian to bleach himself, as it is fora man 
to act.under all circumstances independently of the pecu- 
liaritiés to Which he has once been accustomed. ‘Now 


and then, you-see an actor who performs his. part well, : 


and deceives the majority of his associates, by the con- 
summateness of his mimicry, but this.is of rare ofcur- 
rence; and men generally give evidence of the truth of 
the old adage, that—what ’s bred in the bone will be sven 
in the flesh. _ Re sain MG bat # 
It is quite difficult to meet with a yougg writer who is 
not anxious to realize in. his writings, the peoulianties 


which he has observed to obtain in the works of those on ° 
this. is ex- . 


whom fame has conferred her laurel. Now, 
ceedingly improper, because writers are not-renowned'for 
their peculiarities, but. their gerferal excellence. Hence, 
he who is anxious to obtain what ‘he nmidy consider a feli- 
citous point in the style of an author,’ hives chase toa 


does not possess.’ A young man may’ turn down bis shirt- 
collar and the lateral‘extremities of his mouth—may look 
disdainful, and complain of sickness.of heart—may sit on 


and, write in the Spensériaw stanza—and yet. resemble 
any-body else as much as he does Lord Byron, or that 
which the world admires in‘ the noble poet. . The fact is, 


‘notwithstanding the -ridiculous imitations ‘which prevail - 


in the literary world, mimicry is the very’ worst policy.an 
dufthor can pursue. When a ma 
expects to éee an actor, and nof his individual character; 
but when he looks into. book, or an article, with the 


and fiads.that the author is ambitious of being considered 
a good likeness of some distinguished genius, he throws 
down the work, and very charitably vetes the fellow a 
fool, when, perhaps, he is not a fool, any further than his 


some great man; for what the ‘public looks for from him, 
is not a resemblance to anybody, but a fair and well pro- 


poftioned portrait Of a living original; and if he cannot - 


show this, he had mueh better withhold his bow, and hide 
his face, > : ; 


world. Poets generally take some great poem which has 
been tanctioned by the world’s commendation, asa stand- 
ard, and write with it continually before their mind’s eye. 


erection of a standard within themselves, they had better 
think of usefulness in some homelier and ‘less precarious 
occupation, If they anfurl a banner, and imagine it wi 

float in the atmdsphere of some other man’s genius, they 


were born to be mistaken, for it will not stream gallantly 


on high, but will droop along the flagstaff. 

This mimicry among-writers. is oné great cause why 
literature is what it is. It has lost much of .its strong, 
nervous, and original character. A man who has any in- 
trinsic force, doesnot heed to be imitating; for if he throws 
‘himself upon his own resources, and struggles' manfally, 
he will agcomplish more*than if he attempt to guide his 
thoughts by the light of other men’s minds. Reading is 


and invigorate, and not to supply a man with the means 
with wiith ‘he is to work.. They are to be found withjn 
hiinself; and he should read for the purpose of acquainting 
himself with the thoughts and ways of other men, rather 
than to become their disciple and humble follower. Imi- 


tation is the lowest species of composition; and a writer 


who js ambitious, ouglit to spurn any credit which might 
by such means be filched from the public. - One thing 1s 


has some ridiculous affectations, which are’. 


some oné, whom he ‘ackriowledges to be @ supefior, but . 


we can fell a N@w Englander frorh a Southron, by his ac- - 
tions in society. “Now nature is the same thing in both " 
sections of country, but*the Yankee mimics what he lias. 
been aceustomed to, and the Southron does the same, and. 


They all mimic: 


phantom which -mocks him with an excellence which it 


rocks and talk of misanthropy—may drink gin and awates 


goes to the theatre,.he. 


wish of. finding honest thoughts and‘ genuine sentiments, ° 


mimicry makes him one.” It is a piece of sheer folly for a. 
writer to endeavor to shew forth in what he resembles - 


In the poftical line, we see more specimens of awkward © 
mithicry, than in. anyother department of the literary’ - 


This is wrong: Jf they have ‘not. the materials for. the 


invaluable; but the’ purpose of reading -is, to strengthen . 











awr 
0 is imitations, : . 

strong affinity to.sa _ When the 
an absence of elf Rapect the voice of public commenda- 


; bn certain: ‘must’ fee] the praise which i8.awarded 
bah ‘bear a to.sarcasin: When thete is 
}} musically on the heart. The: rejected 
~addfesses, ty Hence and James Smith, obtained for those 
pe riters great reputation. But the public was not deceiv- 
td: as every body, knew they were jmitations of the man- 
08s aad thoughts of distinguished poets.. The miinicry 
eal alpable, and it was succés@ful, and won the ptaise 
vaich was reflected on the’ authors of it. Sheridan’s lite- 
hehe reputation is not so great @s it would-be, if it weré 
if enerally known that‘ he was in the habit of. stealing 
other men’s thoughts, and arraying them in another garb, 
| cad then passing them’off as the ‘legitiniate- offspring of 
his own brain- Lord Byron, ar vege Frage 
wwitlings, has legalized Hiteraty petit larceny; io £8 
be feared, that his: example has relieyed some wri — 
from @ coneciéntiousness- which. wag ae an 
prevepted the commission.of that spacing of the ‘ oY a 


jion cannot 
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| OUD SY KES. ; 
away among the hills, or knobs of Newhampshire 
ip little silage of ‘Bethlehem. You may see from 
ip the snowy peak of mount ‘Washington, the-blue profile 
of Monadnock, and far’tg the west, if a clear day, the 
cloudy outlines of the Green hills; while close. at. hand,’ 
ou have the famous “Old man of the ‘mountain,” a hill) 
an precipitousfront is the profile of « bearded sage.— 
The wild Amoonooguek dances along the valley; and a lit: 
tle to the west, theamodest Connecticut meanders through 
her garden of meadows. Here,in tlie quiet twilight of con- 
tented ignorance, dwelt among others, farmer Sykes: He 
was‘one of that great family whose heads resemble, not 
the fields they cultivate, ‘but the stone-houses they winter 
their corn in; in'youth ideas are packed into them, but 
they never vegetate, or sprout, or swell there; ane if de- 
casionally brought out, it is only to-air'them, to keep them } 
from spoiling, or to pass them into the new granary of 
their children’s heads. Such people, it has. been well 
said, are alluvial; ‘the- washings. of the little sécondary 
prominences whieh’surtound them, who are“in their turn, 
the debris, somewhat miore -cnsolidated; of the. primitive 
ranges of mind which lie here and there in the great world | 
“een eel inthe village of Bethlehem; afew choice spir- 
its gave tone: to thé*whole flock; a little leaven leavened 
the whole. Junsp: farmer Sykes, with the’ rest, Was an al- 
| ‘Javia¥fiat derived chiefly from the graywacke of the. thin- 
ister and the trap'of the.attorney. In such a community, 
if men differ at all, itis for the same reason that air and 
nittic acid diffet;.though composed of- the same elements, 
the different proportions produce very different compounds. 
Farmer Sykes ‘was as wholesome and as mild as the fluid 
Wwe breathe, while young Bill Betester would haye set fire 
to any’but the'stone house his father iived-in, by sponta- 
neous combustion; far Sykes had fifteen parts of pargon 
to five of lawyer, while the other was half and half; 
Sykes, in his young days, (for Ite had been young) had} 
been a thriving nan; he was sober, industrious, and saving; 
and had. it was-acknowledged ,the best potatoe fiéld of any 
maw living—in the village, of course. But Time*brought 
trouble; his wife was from Connecticut, and chad now, and 
then awful spells of religion upon her. Sykestalked the 
_matter oyer with the minister, and the minister told him 
it. was a dispensation, and he must.bear with it: he ap- 
plied to the lawyer,.and he recommended him to sue for 
adivorce. It was a sad dilemma, very sad; and the poor 
husband at last took; according to the well known laws of 
motion, the diagonal of thietwo forces applied to*him; he 
bore-with the dispensation, apd at the same time by keep- 
ing from home, virtually was divorced. But if he was 
. dear of lis wife, he fell into the hands of a worse foe,, 
and became a drunkard. His’ house. became dirty; his’ 
fences all looked debilitated; his horses and cows were of- 
‘ten pounded, and sometimes impounded, because ‘they 
Visited: the neighbor’s cornfields; in short, poor Sykes was 
sliding down hill. The parson preached very hard at ‘him; 
the lawVer rémonstrated time. after titne, but the result of 
ir joint. action was merely to hasten the progress of 
tain. . The‘flourishing and productive flat Richard Sykes, 
became inundated with bad habits, and produced nothing 


in ‘the estimaticn of somé|) 


-{/never have done talkjng’of Epliods, and burnt’ offerings, 


j;Every. daythe-old man’s: whims grew im namber and 


Joon as to be drawn from. the. earth’s attraction, and 


| drove past the door, a few minates ‘afterwards, the crowd 





but rank and worthless weeds, and his creditors, that an- 
cient -christian géct who take as their.text the saying, ‘to 
him that hath shall be given, but from him that hath not 


shall be taken what little he has,” came down, and. whet! 


they were gone; upon the aforesaid: flat there was not a 
vac 5 of wheat aor eke kernel of corn; poor: Sykes was 
houseless,° ; 
His wife’ died; Richard-went to the ‘poor-house; his 
whildren were taken in, as help, by the neighbors, 
ome years after this, the temperance cause 
operate upon Newengland. Among the regenerate was 


gan to 


* 
a & 


‘eo 


Richard. His tind was slightly-off itshinges, however, 
and swung.and ‘creaked” in every wind of.doctrine, and 
adopting,. unawares, the homopathic principle, he turned 
for’ comfort, to that. which had first crazed him, religion. 
A Newenglander knows the Bible by heart naturally, and 
when the torch was.applied to’ Richard’s-rotten and’ punk- 
like ‘character; it was all ofa blayeg im’a-second, and he 
stepped forth eqnvinced .that his was the voice which 
‘should call. fallen man to repentance.” But his ¢fforts were 
of short duration; the ministercame‘in and claimed Rich- 
ard's mind -as a.piece* of his‘own' workmanship, and the 
unfortunate Sykes Was force to acquiesce ‘in the elaim. 
Onge again ‘he sank into a farmer, but his ‘interest wus 
notin the business, and-he sped but poorly in the path to 
niches,. . . "3 ie pe ‘s 

‘He soon became-a hypocondriac, or asit may be ifskne; 
‘and would sit by thé day tegether watching for the chariot 
‘which was to bear hiim to “‘kingdom-eome.” Thastudy of 
the Mosaic:law became his chief amusement, and he would 


and cherubim; he-,laid out a second Solomon’s temple in 
the garden to the-great detriment of ‘cabbage: and cucum- 
ber beds, and wished the sedmstress.of thre village-to make 
him a veil for his temple, but-could not buy the materials. 


strength; every.thing was seized: by his diseased. mind, 
which ‘being unable to digest it, it-rennined as part of a 
‘strange mass of humors which érowded his braim - 

It was in 1830 that I passed through Bethlehem, on 
my way from Mount ‘Washington to the Connecticut; and 
as the stage, or wagon;.in which I traveled, stopped an 
hour or two, I walked to.a.house a ‘short distance from 
the inn, around which I saw ’sometiring of. a erowd. I 
asked what the matter was, and was informed that it was 
Old Sykes, the crazy mn, and as it was supposed, om his 
deathbed. “I passed through the Jow door, and-saw the 
poor wretch upon the bed before -me...It appears that a 
day or two before,.he, had met: with a paragtaph in some 
paper, asserting that some one had gone xo higir in a bal-! 
thrown, as a planet or satellite, into a state of: revolution 
about the sun, This raw morsel jn thé poor man’s intel: 
lectual stomach, produced strange results;*and froth fane 

to fancy he had ‘mounted, until he believed liis head haat 
been torn from his shoplders, and was.revolving about the 
earth-in-a manner that, he said, made him perfectly dizzy. 
Do you.see it?” said he. ‘How it-goes! It makes-my 
eyes ache to look at it.” “Neighbor,” said a keen eyed 
iman, of middle age, who stood by, **E think I can get your 
head for you.” “How?” cried Sykes, startled by the 
hope of a yeugion. “*Why,” said the man; “I ’ve my rifle 
here, and now if you’ve'a mind'to sit on the muzzle, it 
will be a-leetle dorogatory if I a’n’t shat enough, to hit 
your head with you; and then you ’l be so heavy, I guess, 
you'll fall down to earth again innatime.” * “= 
The notion was just crazy. enougl for the mati, and-he 
‘consented to be made the’ bullet to shoot his own head 
with. His eyes being bandaged, and. his hands wade fast 
to his side, he was lifted, from bed, and placed upon the 
end of'a broomstick, while the rifle and its‘owner stood by 
im readiness. While these preparations were béing made, 
a bystander gave me the skéleton of this sketch of his life 
arid character. AJl being pow inreadiness, Sykes think- 
ing the brovmstick to be the yifle, upon the end of which 
he was to sit, the gunner took careful‘aim, and fired his 
rifle into the air; those. who supported.Sykes punched -him 
at the same moment, and raising -bim from the bed for a 
few, instants, held him in-silence, and then:let bim fall. 
again. ‘ ; 

eWhilé one pulled the bandage: frdin his tyes, another 
struck hitn a Tew blows on the top of the head, to secure 
the missing member. more firmly. “It’s on, is itt” said, 
the old man, as he opened ‘his eyes: » ‘It’s on fast,’ they 
answeted, and-again they gave it a knock. But their care 
was all useless: a change was fast‘coming over the sallow 
and sunken face of the invalid; a gleam.of intelligence for. 
a moment.lit his eye; a. slight shudder pagsed over -the 
wasted franie; he groaned, rose a little, fell back again, 
and.as the stageynan’s horn summoned me from the stran- 
er’s deathbed, I heard. him mutter that the flight‘affer his 
ead- had’ chilled him,—aud his teeth chattered. As we 


were leaving the house, so*] knew that it must be all over 
with poor Richard Sykes. de HPs 








|. MISCELLANE®US SELECTIONS. _ 








DESULTORY PARAGRSPHS, | ex 

Willis in one of his letters from London says that Bul, 
wer gets‘fifteen hundred: pounds (seven: thousand dollars) 
for one of his novels, Lady Blessington four hundred, 
Mrs. Norton two’ hundred ard fifty, Grattan three hun-, 
dred. ° D?Israeli can’tsell'a book at. all, he says. 

In the same letter he makes Lady Blessington narrate 
the following,—so highly honorable to Moore, thé Poet. 








“CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND’ CHRONICLE; DEVOTED’ 70 LITERATURE-AND:SOIENCE., 


iter who de¢eives others, and gets credit 


. “Moore went to Jamaica with a profitable appointment. |t 





915 





whe embezzled. eight thousand 
few months, ‘and absconded. * Moore’s' politics had made 
him obnoxious te the government, and: hé wns called to 
account with undsual severity; While, Theodore Hook, 
who izad been revalled at this very time, frog some foreign 
appointment, for a. deficit: of twenty thousand: pounds in 
hig. accounts; was -nevér molested; being of the. ruling 
party.- -Mocre’s misfortune awakened 4 great.sympathy 


among his friends; Lord, Lansdown wag the,first to offer” 
years he had 


nds, in the course of a 


his aid. He ‘wrote to Moore, that for r yi 
been in the habit of laying aside from his income eight 
thousand pounds, for the encouragement of.the arts and 
literature; and that he should feel that it-was well <dis- 
posed of for that year, if Moore. would accept ‘it, to free 
him from his @ifficulties. . Jt wag offered in the ‘most deli- 
poate manner; but: Mopre’ declined it.The members of 
“White's,” (mostly noblemen) caHed a meeting, ang (not 
knowing the. amount of the deficit) subscribed ‘in: one 
morning twenty-five thousand pounds, and wrote to the 
poet that they” wauld cover the sum, whatever it might 
e.. ‘This was declined, Longman and. Murray then of- 
fered to pay it, and wait’ for their remuneration frota. his 
works.‘ He declined even this, and wént,to Passy with 
his family, where he economized, and worked hard till it 
was.canceled. ; eae 


A Masor Loncnow.—At thé fime-when Matthews is 
making the world laugh with his Longbow.stories, the 
following parallel may amuse: X fciend, ays the rela- 
tor, who-had lately returned foom abroad, calling ~ on 
me one thorning, I enquired. if he* had seen: anything 
particularly interegtitg in his travels: He .replied’ no, 
with tlfe exception, perhaps, of & cutious mode-they have 
in Siberja of procuring the skin of the sable. Their far 
is in: the greatest perfection in the depth of winter, at 
which time the hunter proceeds to.the forest, armed with 
a pitcher of water and ‘some: carrion mgat: he-deposites 
the bait at the font; and climbs himself to the top’of a 
large tree.’ As soon as the animal, attracted by the scent, 
arrives, the 1an drops some watér on:his tail, and it in- 
stantaneausly hecomés frozen to the ground. On which, . 
descending from his ‘elevation With incredible rapidity, 
the pursuer, with ‘a sharp knife, cuts him. transversely .on 
the face." The. sible, from the excess of pain, taking: an 
extraordinary spting, rons off, and, his tail being fast to 
the-ground, out of his skin, of course, Jeaving.it a. prey 
to the hunter. Upon expressing a slight’ doubt’ as to’ thé 
probability of this mode of skinning the animal,’ my friend 
assured me that he never could have believed it; had he 
not frequently beheld it himself! ae tra 

ANEODOTE or THE ‘TruE.—Two brothers, “named Jo- 
siah and William, fall grown boys. met-in a store one eve- 
ning, where the attention of the company was somewhat 
atftacted by a very long*watch-chain dangling at the fore- 
quarters of Josiah. One of thé company pag fs “what ’s 
the time, Josiah!” With no small céremony Josiah drew 
out his watch, and after.examining it some minutes, ‘refer- 
red to his brother and said, ‘‘Brother William, is that fig- 
ury.niné of figury “levent”’ William, after a- few moments’ 
deliberation,.declared it to be “figury seven.” « «Well, 
then,” replied Josiah, <‘it ‘lacks’ *bout half an inch of 
eight.” aon oe 

Tue Harrer ‘ano rae Rustic.—There are-tricks in 
all trades but ours,” as the lawyer said to hiscliént. An 
honest rustic went into the shop of a quaker to buy a hat, 
for Which twenty-five shillings were demanded. He of- 
fered-twenty shillings. ‘As J live,” said the quaker, I 
cannot afford to.give it thee at that price.” “As you 
live!” exclaimed the countryman, “then live more moder- 
ately; and be hanged to you.” ‘Friend,’ said the quaker, 
“thou shalt have the hat for nothing.” I have sold hats 
for‘twenty years,-and my trick was never found out till 
now.? ’ Ya eA 


Poprine THE Aurernative.—If Wé but knew who the 


rauthor of the following stanzas is, or ever wus, we would 


canonize him: It was addressed to a young lady, (who, 
by the way, was a coquette) by one of her.weary admirets, 
He was a gallant fellow—one in a thousand—and the old 
bachelors should love him for’ his independence, though 
it.is quite probable the lady in question would not: . 


*¥ou will and you wont—half No and half Yes! 

I’m quite at 9 loss for your meaning, tear Miss: ; 
And enough, in all conscience, youv’e baffled and shamm’d. 
Say Yes, and be kissed, or say No, and be d——d.”” 


Mentat Puysie.—Sorbiers, an eminent French physi- 
cian, obseryes:—“I look to tranquillity of-mind and- pa- 
tience, to contribufe as much as anything whatever to 
the curing of diseases: On this principle I account for the 
cireymstance of animals not laboring‘under illness so long 
as human beings.‘ Brutes do not. think so much as we do, 
ner vex themselves about futurity, but endure. their mala- 
‘dies without reflecting on them, and recover from them by 
the sole means of temperance.” : ; 


Never Satisriep.—The fire is never shtisfied with 











‘The climate disagreed with him, and he returned home; 
leaving the ‘business. in the hands of a confidential clerk, 


wood, the ocean with ‘rivers, death with mankind, nor 8 
coquetie with lovers. 
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. y, 4 fOMANER. - 


7 a —We tai of Chance; I pray you what is Chance? 
We say, ‘iy it guéiv rise tq wealth and power; 
*. And in a little while—within the hour— . 
, Fortune uray hap to jook at them: askance, 


And 4veaith, and power, “andall is gone—by Chance. 


: ; B,-~Ohance ia a being-of man’s fertile brain, 


’ Por when he finds all ‘bid endeavors vain . ‘ 
Td gin liis objects he buildsupathing, © °°...) * 


A creature of his own imagining; 


And making it bis idgt, boweth down - * 


"And, worships a Creation aj) his own.— 4° 


Chauce!: was it chance titat bade the glorious suq 


Go asa bridegroom forth, his race to sud? 


Or Chance that gave the-moow her milder.ray, * 
“Making the night as were, & holier day? ~* 
“ Or was it Chancé thaplit one single star 

Of altthe myrinds glittering afar? c 


«, NO. Tt was God, who ia the eterna) night, 
: Seht forth hie mandate thatthere should belight, . + * 


And theré was light, Hé guides the ocean's éweep, 
And when it dasheth bigh its angry spray, 

Stilleth it with a voice ft must obey; 

Hushing’ the sullen murthuts of the deep, - 

And ‘bidding it its given bound to ‘Keep. 


, A—¥ eo—there arefew so hardy as deny 


+» God's being and creation; for qhe eye. 


May réad them Wwrittén on earth, sea, and sky. 


B.—Then ‘tis of Chance respecting smaller things, 


You ask: none doubt He rules the fateof Kings; 
“An empire rigés, bat who dare deny - ; 
* That at Hig. word the pageant passés hy; . 
He raised it into being; and it must . 
At Hiscorhmand, crumbl¢ again in dust. 
He guides edéh’ planetin its antiyal ronnd; 
Supports each tender plant that breaks the ground; 
At His command the troubled billows roll, 


- In their eternal round from pole to pole; 


And shall He rule a part, and not the whole? 
‘Who, who dare'say—unblinded by his sins, 
Where Providente resigne and Chance begins? 
"'gé réad'the Book—hes not your Bavior' said 


‘ spiat'every creature by our God is fed, 


~". “andnumbered every hair upon thy head? . 


And think youthat He notes each meaner part, 
And leaves ‘to,Chance that priceless gem, the Heart? 
‘No--not a sparrow fallett to the ground 


* But He takes note of it; no, nota sound 


Of Jamentation breaks the midyight air, 
* But borne on Seraph’s wings, is-whispered There; 


O’er all the earthy map uttereth ndt a groan 
* Bat is recorded at the Eternal Throne. 


Would you to see your Maker, mortal,go— _ 
But riot to where the stormy tempests blow— 
"Not ia the dightning’s flame—the thynder’s roar— 
. ‘Not where the angry billows lash the.shore— 
Not in the fall of empires—the decay’ 
Which still is going-on from day to day— 
Notin-the fiqttie—wherethe spirit grim © =. ° 

_ “Walks with bis scythe, and eye bloodshot and dim— 

. Though allof these, e’en-Death, are but.of hin, 
Go to the-forest in the eatly spring, ’ 
When in the breezes the young branches swing, 

* And throogh its aisles ten:thousand voices ring; 
Or lay thee on the sunny bank thereby 
Where the young violet mocks the morning sky: 
Go to the forest,.when the Autuntn’s breath 
Has breathed upon its pride, and al! is Death; 
Study the little chances of this life, 
With which each year, and day, and hour, is rife; 
Those little unseen Charices which must raise 
"The fabric of thé joy of all our days; He 
B’en as the coral insect of the east, , 
"Though of created things almost the least, 
Hag built up monuments that will endure 
When pyramids and temples are wo more. ? 
Mark how the Hand, which through unbotnded space 
Guides suns and stars jp their eternal race, 
The Band by whieh the lightning.bolt is hurled, 


. 


Giaides every where, and governs,all the world. 
*t What are the lawsof nature? ‘Phere are none— 


"Tis God that acts in every falling stone; 
, In every pulse that beats, unwijied, unseen, ; 
Tt is the Deity that works within; . 5"? 
-Heto the rose-bud gave its crimson hue, 
And from the earth the lily’s wiliteness drew, 


And as of old, when God to mortals spoke, ° . ‘ 
, ‘The lightning gleamed, and the loud thunder broke, 
And earthquakes heaved the sea and solid ground, 
. While flames and prodigies appeared around— 
But He was notin them—then on the air 
_ There came a still, small yqice, and God was there; 
Soin the lesser things of life, you hear 
The still, small voice, and know that He is near. 


- jLout in full,"are.all the rage—a ériv of cognomen’, which; 
long.”?— | 
Willian Cullén Bryant, John Greenleaf Whittier, ota- | 
; |} tio’ Hastings Weld,.Sylvester Sourerout Southworth,Sam- | 
'. lluel Yorke At Lee, Robert Cumming. Schenck! . There’se | 


“lier. elbow. ‘Oh, .but what can his..vame be?”—-She 


| 


ttle, the anti-masonic fever has produced, Since ‘it be~ 


\tworthirds a-sléep; and the consequence. is, their read- 


- - 


||at.the Bowery,) overtook ‘‘Mr..D. Flint?’ and the myste- 


j}said thé. ruby-lipp’d and - peach-blossom-cheek’d beauty 


. _ Was 
j tery aboot him now; he was no longer an object of inter- 
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° ’ Ieies THREE-ROOT ‘NaMEs. a - 2 7 
_ It is maryellous, what an effect upon authors, big and 


gan to rage, everybody the least consequential, spells his 
name at full length,though it bemade np of a half dozen and. 
six syllables. Everything’ mysterious, howevet slightly 
s0,-has ‘become a frightful bugbear.” Three names, spelt 


“like-a, wounded snake, drags its'slow length 


double trio of names for -you, good reader; and if length 
have anythingto do with duratton—which I sagely suspect- 
is the case;—Immortality will be apt to catch some of 
them. . - : : : ° / 
Three names, ‘in full. Pshaw! 
would only consider how pledsant and intéresting it is to 
have. a little mystery (don’t: pause after the first syllable) 
attached to one’s-self, they. would soon second me, ~when 
I “‘move to amend”.,each cognomen, “‘by striking out all 
after the first” letter of the. middle, name.—Miss Sedge- 
wick is.a philosopher, who understands: all about these 
important. matters; and she had her spectacles on, (I beg 
pardon,) her eyes open, when she* wrote “Clarence,” -[ 

am not certain, that Miss Sedgewick ever writes with her 
eyes sliut; but some modern, authors do, .when they.are 


ers so- fully: .sympathize with them, ‘as to: become ex- 
cessively drowsy whenever they bend over.their-pages.] 
But, ‘‘Clarence.”-—-Who does not remember the gallant, 
the interesting, the mysterious “Mr. D; Flint!”. How 
long did he-continue.a puzzle to the good ¢itizens of New- 
york! Mow long was he‘ an: object. of interest to ‘the 


éan his name be? 
peach-blossem cheeks. _ (Qnly think of being talked about, 
by such a Hebe of a being!) -“What ran his-name-be!” 
<*Hle’s a rank impostor!”’ growled a green-eyed dandy at 


couldn’t find out; and for years “Mr. D.. Flint” continued 
to.be breakfasted, dinnered, teaed, and toasted... Nobody 
knew his name—his history was“‘hid under a bushel”— 
there’was certainly some mystery about him; and conse- 
quently he was an object of interest and curiosity. J 
But a dark day, (or rather a brilliant night, for he was 


ry was.cleared up—the spelb dissolved.—*Mr. D. Flint” 
was. at-the theater one night, happily seated in a front box, 
with ladies on each side of hum. -The play was going on, 
An interesting scene was before the audience... Every ear 
was attention—every eye strained—eyery heart palpitat- 
ing. [If I do not report Miss Sedgewick correetly, she 
must excuse me; for somebody borrowed mn copy of *Clar- 
ence’ about three years since, and I have not seen the 
work since. Besides, three years is a long while to re- 
member anything in a novel—even if written by @ lady: 
Most of such works now-a-days run their race.in as many 
weeks, and ‘go down tothe vile ‘dust” of the book-shelf, 
without any hope of resurrection.]. All at, once there was 
great confusion in the pit; bobbing of heads—stamping of 
feet—struggling of limbs; and now an old man, his head 
“white with the frosts of seventy winters,” is making his 
way tothe box in which ““Mr. D. Flint” and his fair ad- 
mirers are spated.”* He has reached, it—is on ‘the back 
seat of the’ pit, upright—his eyes are filled’ with tears. — 
“Oh, Duty! my son Duty! Duty! my son!” +, 

_ “Mfr. D. Flint” was compelled by his aged parent, who 
had not seen him for ten years and thought. him dead, to 
jeave the box. He,was mortified almost beyond endur- 
ance, The charm was gone—the spell broken—the mys- 
tery,cleared'up. His name was “Duty,” and the ladies 
knew it. Of course, it would soon be familiar ta the whole 
Newyork world. Mr. Flint was asensible man, and knew 
that.—He retreated from the box; but not with sufficient 
rapidity to escape the volley of exclamatiopns which sodn 
burst from the mouths of the ladies. ‘‘What.a liorrible, 
outiandish name!” said. ont.  ‘*D-o-0-ty Flint!” ex- 
claimed another, “how vile!” ‘And that is his.name!” 


Duty Flint! oh, la!” and she hid-her white 
nd pretty. blushes in. her handkerchief." Mr. Flint 
asionaily seen afterwards; but there was no mys- 


aforesaid; -“ 
teet 


est—no longer toasted by the blue--no longer caressed 

by the beautiful. In short, he was no longer “Mr. D. 
lint? | ‘ . 
And here the réader is desired to make the application. 

I hope you see the’ connection between this matter and 

anti-masonry, fe I do not;) and that you are convinced of 

the impolicy.o 

—Poor *“ Flini!” how handsomely. and wigereesy 
ow 
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thy blushing. honors thick upon thee!”. ’ But, 


hee! ‘alas? for 








killing frost,” in the shape ef thy white-headed father: ,. 
‘when, ‘*good'edsy man,” thou didst “full surely think thy 


idst fall. Poor Duty Fini!” : 
One, word more. I havea mam in my eye now—~a par. 
tiewlar friend—who hag, 4 middle name; PL aay p a 
reader, it is. not Duty, though-it does begin with D.)-but 
nobody has yet spelt, ity ind nobody’ ever shall. “He is 





If these gentlemen | 


belles,.and of envy to the beaux! ‘‘Mr. D, Flint!” «What ||- 
said a young Miss, with ruby lips and |}, 


spelling three-foot names in full, (for I ati.) || 


asked what it is, every week of his life; 
er with having made this dead-set at title-pages, is just at 
this time ‘tglory enoygh”’ for him. a4 

“\ \IeessDEGREES OF DRUNKENNEss, 
_* Some months ago, a‘set. of yankee Verses; defini 
several degrees of -drupkénness, travelled rapidly ove ha 
country, as though they had ‘aright to step 
dy’s parlor, and’claim a few moments of everybody’s at- 
tention-. They were impudent, however, only to dram- 
\drinkers, and thei cousins-german, the great fambly of 
tumblers (not ‘glass ones) in coffée-houses arid. eels in the . 
mud. ‘They were a very respectable piece of manufae- 
ture—for a yankee; and to show that they were well-de- 
scended, through ‘a long. line, of ancestry, it need only be 
mentioned that their great primogenitor was one Eubulus 
a Greek’ poet, who flourished about: the time of Aristo. 
phanes.ef Rhodes. For some account of this Eubulus, | 
refer the curious reader to Tannehill’s: interesting “‘Histo-. 
ry. of Literature”’—a..work wherein are ‘preserved some’ 
rare gems of Greek poetry. ~ 


“Thtee cups of wine @ prudent man ‘may ‘take; 
The first: of these fot constitution’s shke> 
-« . ‘The second, to:the girl he loves the best; 
The third and last to lull him to. hig rest: 
Then home, to bed! but if a fourth he pouts, 
That isthe cup of folly, and not ours. 
ud noisy talking on the fifth attends; ‘4 
he sixth’ breeds, feuds. and faHing out of friends; 
Seven beget blows and faces stained with gore; 
P Bight, and the watch-patrol breaks ope the door: 
. Madd with the mirth, another cup goes round, 
And the switled sot drops senseless to the ground.” 


So sang, thousands of cerituriesago, Eubulutof Atama, 
in his comedy of tlie ‘Cup Bearers... ‘It is most excellent 
philosophy, every word of it; though philanthropists at 
this day, go farther than Bubulus, and reprobate the use 
of even the first “three cups.” And in doing 80, as well: 
wishers to mankind, they are right; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether their efforts are directéd by as much wis-: 
dom, asthe preceding extract from Eubultis claims for its 
author. . ‘Asa general thing, men will drink for constitu- 
tion’s sake,” as the poct exprésses it,. to the ladies, and 


“touch not, taste not.”—Success, however,. to the tolal_ 
ga system. , Compounds and distillations are-vile 
things. ris ; » : Y 


; Ill.4-sINDIGATIONS. vi 

You see’ that prim-lboking young -nfan yonder, -with 
smooth chin, countenance all-in smiles, neatly-trimmed 
whiskers, dove-colored ‘stock, white vest, well-blacked 
boots, new blué-broadcloth coat and pantaloons, and shin- 
ing silk hat: on his arm a'‘handsome new market-basket, 
fillied with the delicacies of the market; and in one ltahd 
# monthly rose, in fall. bloom. - “Yes.” How carefully he 
walks—ereet, too, as a Maypole—his head-as movable as 
though it'were stuck pn a pivot—a smile for everybody, 
rand a crimBon cheek for each friend he meets. He seems 
the happiest man alive, and.in a good humor with the 
whole world. “Yes. Well—what of him?” What! 
Why—He got married last week- : 


i — 


- 1Veeee-AMINIDABs . . P 
Some tithe. ago, my friend Aminidab paid me. a-visit 
from the country. He lives at Rock-Hollow, and we, fre- 


4| quently reciprocate:civilities of this kind. When I visit: 


Aminidab, he is very particular in showing’ me the pro- 
ducts, pigs, poultry, and-so-forth, of his well-cultivated 
farm; and when he comes to see me, I endeavor to make 
his time pass as agreeably as’ possible, by. showing him 
about our city, and divers other attentiong. ‘At his last 
visit, he wanted to purchase’ some agricultural books for 
his boys; 86 oné day I accompanied him to the bookstore 
of my “very .particular friend,” Mr. *****, © Aminidab 
had on a full suit of home-made drab, country-manufactur- 
ed brugans, and the identical broadbrim that had shelter- 
ed bis head and shoulders from sun and storm for full ‘five 
years. He could not find exactly the books that he want- 
ed; and probably was a little troublesome. At least. %0 
thought the salesman—a pert young wag, in starch ind 
buckram, a 

“You are from the country, are you not,.sjr?” said he, a 
littlé impudently:. “Yes.” hes 

. “‘Well—here’s an ‘Essay on the Rearing of Calves.’”’ 











P. 


) owe theu flourish. when ber was “Mr. D,!” 


beautifully did thy “tender Jedves of hope” put forth, and 





“That,” said Aminidab, as he turned te leaye the store, 
“thee had better present to thy mother!” - W. D. G 


budyaind blossom! /-And how like king didst, tHou “boar 


‘Phy’ name in ful) was a~‘third ays’ (duties ‘are’ 
enerally third day: matters;) ‘and there onal fidei a. 


atness'was a-ripening,” it “nipt thy roots,” and thou’ 


and' that, togeth. . 


into everybo. . 


with their friends; all after this, they may be induced to’ 


his 


eg remeeee 


Wx -segen . 


you 


resse 


epesures 





Hiram, the pon of Stephen Powers, is thé eighth of nine 


bors of 


' pore at large, appear. One thing, however, is very cér- 


" ' thefirst to take it from the hands of the carrier; arid ‘with 


vote article in a gazetté? Byt alas! a charige came o’er 
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-. WESTERN ARTISTS...ORIGINAL: 
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"-_.yyRAM POWERS, THE.SCULPTOR. 


BY S. XORKE a TEED. 





‘idren; and’ was born,’ on the 29th of July, 1806, at 
aa el in the state of Vermont: ‘His-youth was 
assed, with his-village companions; jn'the alternate Ja, 
the farm and schoolhouse. . Like other boys, he 
was fond of. fun and fights; but always evinced an invete- 
rate. preference forthe former. He was engaged ‘in a 
great- many freaks, Wherein he: was as often follower as} 
jeader, and which the biography of every. schoolboy could 
exhibit: therefore I will not stop to expatiate on them — 
An eloduent’ pen -has already elaborately immortalized 
thig part of his history; and,. if reference be-made -to the 


last number’ of the Knickerbocker, the particulars.will, 


tain: Powers, during his residence in Woodsteck, evinced 
ndspecial predilection for the art.of sculpture, saving Fo 
far ag a fondness for sketching rude caricatures may. be so 
considered., Some jets of mechanical ingenuity were dis- 
played in the construction ‘of miniature saw nilis, and in f 
inimpfoved method of casting pewter gups:. “For his skill 
inthe latter-department, the boys’of that day voted hima 
public benefactor; and his‘fame therein is still: preserved 
in the fireside traditions of the parish housewives.” — 
- Jn 1819, Hiram’s father, immigrated to this state, and 
sttled.on a farm about.six miles from Cincinnati. Ohio 
teleomed young Powers as a son whom: she particularly 
wed; und chastened him, for about two years, with an 
gue fierce enough to shake a common man’s bones out of 
their sockets. On recovery, he- went to live with his 
jrother, a lawyer, in Cincinnati; with whom he sojourned 
ibout a year, going to school, conning the rudiments. of’ 
thé Latin tongue, and now and then, just for the fun of: 
the thing, opening: Coke upoh ‘Littleton: » These easy 
times, however, could last no longer; the res angusta domi 
uged him to get a livelihood for himself. - His first enter- 
pose Was at the suggestion of the keeper of the prinejpal 
lotel in“Cineinnati. The landlord proposed the estab- 
lishment-of a readili® room, appropriated an-apartment in } 
his tavern for this purpose, and promised Hiram a deeent 
wupport, if he would act as ovérseer thereof. .Nothing 
«auld pleage the boy more: and he fell in with the’scheme 


_ CINCINNATI MIRROR, AN 


|| by the mere turning. df a screw. °~ 


| Mr. Watson, that Powers was first conscious of:a-penchunt 


Suror brevis, 











r 


ers never, as. has-been stated, madé an entire organ. “He 
did, however, make an improvement in what is.termed 
the reed stop, which, y, bis inventign, can now be tuned 

It was sometime’in 1826, and while he was still with 
for sculpture. Lafayette had visited Cineimnati, and Mr. 
Eckstein, a resident artist of this'city, wag occupied in 
modéHing the buat of ‘the nation’s guest.”. All Powers* 
Neisuré time was bpent in Eckstein’s studio}. and, in the 
course of desultory conversatigh, his grande. passion was} 
excited-and directed... By the time that-the bust was fm- 
ished Mr. Eckstein was so well satisfied with his pupil’s 
proficiency; titat lie entrusted him.to.cast the bust from 
the model; which was done with his unqualified approval.’ 
Mr. Powers, at the same’time, also, cast, from the models 
of the-same artist, the busts'of Clinton ahd Jackéon. * Of 
this gentleman, Mr: Powers’ received. some instruction in 
the French language, and about twepty lessons in drawing. } 


in hie own,room; and his first ‘efforts were to-animate the 
dull clay with the beauty of, Miss A***** and Miss F****;. 
who, at that time, were pretty little school girls.. The 
model of Miss A.* was. destroyed by himself in -a fitof 
A certain brethér artist stepped’in one day 
in his absence, and of his own-free will and qccord,; butno 
doubt atthe instigation of ‘thie devil, proceeded to give the 
mode] a few extra ‘touches. At sight of the profanation, 
Powers.was entaged; a kind of paternal respéct, however, 
kept him silent. before the aggressor; but, £0 soon as he 
had departed, he deliberately demolished that which he 
‘could not but look upon, thereafter, rathier as'a memento of 
sacrilege than ‘the image and likeness’ of female loveliness 
and beauty. ~The cast from the model-of Miss F. I have 
seen, and it isan exact verisimilitude of the fair original: 
it has, however, never been finished. When I remem- 
bered, too, that it was the first -attempt, I could nédt too 
much admire the precocious skillof the artists . Mr, Pow- 
ers does not; after the custon of many, form his models’ 
from plaistéer*mdlds cast .on the: face. This is a bastard 
branch.of the art which all true ‘sculptors. reprobate. 
Busts.taken ist that manner, always exhibit a defective 
physiognomy. --The ‘heavy compost compresses, mo#e-or 
less, the flexible cheeks; and the delicate lines of the lip 
ture frequently distorted. How, indeed, can.it be other- 
wise!. The patient is generally in-ani agony of fright lest 





D CHRONICLE; DEVOTED-TQ LITERATURE: AND SOIENCE, 


in this city, whose melody: hia genius ‘hes enriched, Pow-’ 


Mr. Powers now‘began to*try his own‘hand at modeling || 






horrot.. The new Pandemonium finally crowded out the 
picture; and now, the whole upper loft: of a large build- 
ing is filled with such an assemblage of figures, machines 
and contrivances, to startle, shock; and terrify, that it is, 
eyery evening, crammed by. people who. like to be fright- 
ened and. féel bad, on purpose, It is-certainly the: most 
profitable curiosity in the museum; and Mr. Dorfeuille, the 


|| Proprietor, may reasonably expect to.make as much money 


out‘of his hell’as ‘the pope does out of his heaven. 

Mr, Powers has lso modeled ix- waz, and placed in the 
museum, six figures as large as life, vid:' 1. -Gen.- Jacke 
son. crowned by’ the beauly of Cincinnati. The likeness 


of the ' president has always.been pronounced fine. The 


beauty, of Cincinnati resembles sd much every lady of my 
Acquaintance, that I wit] not distract the reader by nien- 
tioning names..-2. The exquisites of .Cineinnali: a lady 


land. gentleman quite in the pink \ofthe fashion. They 


have met, and he has very :impudently taken -his ~stand 


J right in her way;. and, throwing himself into an‘exquisite 


attitude, is scrutinizing‘her with ‘his quizzing glass.. Her 
indignation atthe puppy's impertinenee, swells her figure 
to its. full height; and such flashes from such eyes would 
annihilate any-one-but a cerate dandy. When they were 
first exhibited, he had the vulgarity.to carry a éegar in his 
mouth: the last timé -I saw him; he had none. Whether 
he has smoked it up, or whéther she has knocked it .out of 
his‘mouth with her-fan,may be aseertained on enquiry. 
—3.+¢ Alexander Drake, the comedian of the west, and 
late husband of the celebrated tragedian, Mrs. Drake. 


He is taken in the.attitude of singing his favorite song 


of Love-and Sausages; yea, the identical dress of -the 
original clothes the figure. There were some comical 
tricks played with -this same figure when it Was but just 
finished, and before the public were aware of its existence. 
Ts was, one night; taken. to the theater. It had béen 
previously announced.in the bills in a very ambiguous 
manney, that.the favorite song of Love and. Sausages 
would-be sung by .a sort of double-Ateck Drake; and there 
was a’'good house. Drake was a universal favorite, and 
everybody was on the. look-out for something very “funny. 
The -play is over,.and the-promipter’s bell. summons the 
musicians to their places-in the orchestra. Amother ring 
—and thé curtain “rises! There stands Aleck’Drake, in 
ulie customary - attitude: and they greet him with-séveral 
rounds of applause, - They-pause to hear the favorite song. 
Aleck holds the'same attitude,—his eyes are staring. wide 








he be suffocated; and the chief expression depicted on thé, 














vith all the enthusiasm of seventeen. .In afew days*be- 
hold him in office: and‘we can easily imagine the glance. 
of complacent authority which he, ever and anon, threw 
round his literary domain. He was never. off his post, 
wd always on his guard. . When the paper caine; he wes 


wiat'an air of gratified dignity did he lock the file.over it,. 


and. spread oyt the damp sheet, smoothly; ‘with both his } 


hands! " He was restlessly vigilant; arid. many. ‘were the’ 
mortified wight’ whqm his quick eye detected in the act 
of directing. their predatcry-pepknives towards some fa- 


the spirit of hie dream. Clothes cannot last forever, and. 
hit no doubt were burried into premature dissolution, by 
‘the-continued, agitatiqn of his frame. + Rents threatened 
todppear'in divers parts of his habiliments, amd excessive 


countenance of his dust’is alarm.’ The eye too is closed; 
and what a world-of meaning is thus: lost!’ Mr. Powers 
takes a bust’ as a’ painter takes & portrait: .the subject: of 
lis art standing before him. He must:thiig depend along 
oni minute observatiomand exact judgment. , fel 
Our artist’s next work’ was a bust of Miss Catharine 
Foote, a daughter of John.P, Foote, Esq. of this tity; ard 
this he considers‘hissfirst finished specimen. of sculpture; 
the others having been left in the'rough,* ‘Fhis cast intro: 
duced his talents as a topic of eonversation among sev- 
eral gentlemen of the city, and. they were induced to 
seek acquaintance with an. artist. whose. works. promised 
such future excellence. “His‘occupation, however, wouid 
not. allow him to cultivate what, are termed the pleasures 











and peremptory demands were continua}ly made On his 


of society; and he continded, silently, the even tenor of 
hig way. -. ° ; : ie 





ingenuity , to preserve the integrity of the cracking fabrie~ 
His patron affected not to’notice his embarrassments, and 
the decent support was like lord Lackland’s estate, neither 
hére nor there. .. He was permitted, indeed, to.take of the 
crums which fell from his- pafron’s table, but he began, 
then, first to know ; ; 


+, “The oppressors wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
~ The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 


There is nothing strange in these adventures, nor has | 
he alone experienced them; so let us pass on, merely con- 
cluding with a.good humored sentence we have heard hith 
use'in reference to this part of his history—‘I was forced 
to leave that place, as iny clothes and shoes were fast 


leaving me.” ° 


’ Powers, then, Was taken into employment, by Messrs. 
_ Reating-and Bell, traders,in flour, salt, &c. We in the 
‘West, term euch traders, produce merchants. With them 
- heremained some time, and then transferred himself to 
“Mé. Luman Watson, who was engaged in a similar live of||that gentlerhanamong us; for he was the remote cause||’ 


r. Watson sold’ off|| of. the.wide popular reputation of-ourartist. Every one 
his stock of ‘produce, and.invested his capital in a clock 


‘bosiness. In a short time, however, 





~ Mr. Powers had now. been with Mr., Watson several || 
years; when Mr. Dorfeuille offered him the situation of 
general assistantand artist of the Western Museum. Here} 
he had a room ized up after his*own fashion, made him- 
self a lathe for turning metals, &c. and began to try ‘his 
hand at all sorts.of things. - There is considerable inven- 
tion about this Jathe.. Judge Hall says very truly that it 
‘twas consideréd far superior’ to’ the ordinary machines,” 
but is in-érror when he states that it “was for a long time 


open, and the usual ragged, ditty, white handkerchief is 
heid motionless in hts left hands Some thought he had a 
fit; and*some began to Whisper that he was blue! The 
musicians impatiently repeated the keynote,and tired them- 
selves into ill humor du capoing the symphony; still no sign 
of a.sdund from Aleck! The people began ‘to hiss; the 


|protapter- rang the bell;' and down went the curtain. 


“What can the matter be?” -Two or three doctors de- 
manded ‘their checks, and -hurrying round to the green 
roqin door, offered their services to cut his jugular. They 
are informed that he has recovered, and that the. prompter 
is about ringing up the curtain a second time, Alf hasten 
back to their placés, and the same dumb scene is acted 
lover again.’ The’ house fs amazed, ‘mystified, mad. 
Gents, apples, nuts, &c. jingle, bounce, and skipabout the - 
stage, and the curtain falls in uproar. Everything was 
ripe for a rowe; and, had some.mischiéyous wight set the 
example, Drake’s perversity would have brought down 
terrible retribution on the’ manager. ‘But “Aleck was a 
favorite; and the clamor was hushed at the first sound of 
the prompter’s bell. The curtain again rdse: Drake did 
sfng this timé, and was encored till he was tired out. 
Now this is a fact: many in town'can recollect the inci- 
dent, which, by the bye, was never before publicly avowed 
and explained. .“The two.first Drakes were the wax, one; 
the third was the true Simon Pute. The house was com- 








afterwards used in one ‘of our largest manufactories.”— 
The maker has never parfed-with it,and it still remains 
inhis possession. He now made -three bas reliefs; one ef 
them being a likeness of the late Mr. Luman Watgon: a 
man whose memory he ‘carries in his heart’s core;’ for he 
was his first friend. It was under his auspices that: Pow- 
ers’ mind found freedom to expand, and his diffident, at- 
tempts were, by him, first aided and commended. ; 
Mr. Powers’ next work was the bust: of M. Hervieu, the 
compagnon du voyage to the well known Mrs. Trollope. 
‘J think-we have reason to thank Mrs. Trollope for bringing 

















in the west, and -no doubt in the east, has heard of the’ 


ind organ factary. During the recess, Powers was’ sent || Inrernat Recrons at the-Cincinnati Museum. This is 
on a collecting excutsion through thé countty. On: his||the work-of Powers; but Hervieu was instrumental in 
Teturn,a mutual attachment having already taken place }| putting his wits on such a track. ars 


between his employer and himself, he became a clockma- 


ker and organbuilder: . 


His new employment suited him, and Mr. Watson has € 

. often spoken to me of his'surprise at the aptitude, industry'|| at nights; but, soon beco 
In a very short time 

Powers became the first machinist in the factory, peter renda. 
e im- 
proyed; and, whenever he could take the liberty, his work||ever did see,” as they say in Kentu 
always surpassed the'patfern. We have several organs'\set agoing, on it went, and every w 


and skill, of his young workman, 


theoretical or practical. Whatever he touched 





here; struck off a large and terrific transparency of hell, 
as described-by Dante. It was exhibited in the museum 
ming dimmed by the lamp-smoke, 
it was found necessary to add some auxiliary monstra hor- 


the most strangely horrible. things tha’ 


Hervieu was a fine but eccentric painter; and, while| 


Powers get. to work, and soon. produced somé. of’ 
‘“‘prehaps you 
ow & . The idea; once 

bebeld some new 


pletely hoaxed with Powess’ likeness of Drake, which 
has ever since been standing in the museum. /— 

4. Mr. Dorreviuie, the proprietor of the museum.— 
This is fully equal to the gentleman himself, and I well 
remember how many were disappointed when Dorfeuille 
would n’t notice their salutation. Mrs»M. actually offered 
'to shake hands with him. He is standing with a frog in 
bhis hand, and, with eyes fixed on the kicking and spraw!- 
ing epecimen, is absorbed in study, a l@ Buffon. Some 
| persons, however,. think they see as much gastronomy 

as, zoology in his cogitations; indeed the line of vision 
does’ seem to repose on. the hind leg of thre quadriped. 

These are al his public works of modeling in wax, and 

but another specimen of his workmanship in that material 
| remains to be named; viz.: the likeness of adeceased child, 
which: is now in possession of the family, inthiscity. He 
is innocent of -perpetrating any of the waxwork automata 
on Letton’s organ. ' 

Within the last year Mr. Powers has, steadily and ex- 
clusively, devoted himself to modelin and casting. He 
has taken fine likenessesiof Rev. R. H. Bishop, president 
of Miami university, and of Nicholas Longworth, esq.— 
With the former I have not the-pledsure of an acquaint- 
ance, and so must leave -criticism on his bust to some one 
better qualified to make it. But to what Cincinnatian 
is not the latter’s face familiar. Then, as for his bust, 
one would suppose that his face and it were cast from the 
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same’ model. ‘|. heard ‘an Irishman sweat that tig man 
might tell the Jikeness with hiseyes'shut”’ =,  “* 
: The twenty-third of November, 1834, was an era. the 


ifé of our sculptor; fos om that day he departed on @ visit 
a Sabina . Throdgh, the kind offices of: his old 
friend, Morgan Neville, and othet gentlemen, Mrv Powers, 
obtained a8 sittefs, president Jackson, senator Calhoun, 
chief justice Marshall, and,eol. R. M. Johison.” His per-. 
formances were generally described in the hublic journals, 
and have, I-believe, been invariably praised: arcorrespon- 
dent of the Bahimore Patriat pronouticed them, truly 
perfect and faultless -representations.of the originals.’ 
The same: correspondent continues thyis—‘and then the 
bast.of Mr. Calhoun! there you see evéry misscle and fea~ 
tute of the mastesspirit of nullification. Nothirig but the 
expression of his.splendid eye is lost to the beboldey. ‘Zhe! 





cast, the ezaet form of the eye, is there; the expression only.) 9,5 Arnold. Buf it is needless to multiply examples of 


is wanting.’ . 1 have. italicised. the last sentence, because 
of ‘its: incomprehensibility. “How the -ezpression can be 
wanting, when the cast, the ecact form of the eye, is there, 
seems to me, if not-absurd; at least admirably mysterious. 
Does the writer niean that thé flashing ball- of the eye is 
only wanti The expression.of the eye, does not reside 
in the organ which rolls im the soeket, bat depends on the 
corifermation of the parts whieh surround it; the lids either 
contracted of expanded, and the brow either depréssed by } 
melancholy or elevated by myth. .Fhe cheek bones, -the 
lashes, the nose, d&cc:; all these things give the eye its ez- 
pression, ‘As for the mere orbs of vision, John C. Calhoun 
‘might, .were it ‘possible, put into his head those of at 
ideot, and you ‘Would see them at énee transformed jnto 
lobes of Jiving fire. I have seen the indignant look of a 
lind man,'mantle a_young ribald’s cheek with blushes, 
How. much more justly the senator's daughter thought; 
than our virtuoso of thé Baltimore: Patriot, She was 
standing by, Mr. Powers, watching the process of modet- 
ing her father’s face. ‘The grtist at last-began to fashion 
the rough clay which jutted out under the senatorial brow, 
developing gradually the cast,.the exact form of.the eye. 
‘«Father,” said she, “as Mr. Powers touches your eyes, 
you seem looking out ef the ohscure mass whiclf concealed 
tifem.”. -. It. seems to me, that..the fair critic must have 
seen something very like expression im that eye. . 
Mr. Powers returned from Washjngton, at the close’of| 
the session, and is-at présent closely engaged in several] 
operations; one is the. tonstruction of a brass modet for a } 








‘ head, still the fire of his eye has not gone; nor the.powers 


tencesms the following; the -work isfulk . ¥ Two féigned| 
aitacks were made on the upper town [speakiyig of Quebec} 
by majors Brown and Livingston) by two other divisions 
under Montgoniéry and Arnold.” **In a single day, eleven 
of these officers were.ordered to leave the camp forthwith, 
with-this simple observation,that if any one felt aggriev~ 
ed, that whenthe campaign had.¢losed, he should be ata 
particular place, naming it.” “If he {colonel Burr} jhas 
long’ since givén.up the séals of political trust, and-if.the 
curls of heauty, like those-of ‘Omar, have fallen’ from his! 


of his understanding. destroyed.’ ‘ In one place our author, 
makes colonel Burr conreal himself Jrom @ rumor; ‘and in| 
another, saddles “Arnold’s tredsom upon Burr, or uapéit 


his gréat carelessness, or -Jack of ‘ability. to. write with 
that perspi¢acjty, elegance andease, tvhich should,charac+ 


tetize biographical’ writing.=We havé not garbjed pagsa-|} 


ges, ‘in'extracting the isolated vontences which aye pre- 
sented above: “We say nothihg abont their meaning; and 
the context is pot necessary in merely looking ‘at {heir 


rhetorical and syntdctit structure. | 


ing this work, will béthose of painful disappointment, and 
deep regret that a writer of Mr: Knapp’s ‘apparent abili- 
ties, arid one whose previous study and préparation: were 
so slighty should have trderaktn the task of Writing the’ 





devoted to @ discussion of the eatholie: question, now so 
prominently before thé public. - In this question we’ take 
side. with neither party, nor shall I discuss the evidence. 
offered by Dr, Beecher against ‘the catholics; but, per. 
feetly agreeing with him, that -“if is not the striking ‘of 
the fist which will. disarm them, but" words and. acts of 


sestants,” (p..64:) regretting with him, ‘the mannep in 
which the controversy between the catholics. and , the’ pro- 
testants has; in ygrious instances, been, condactéd,” (p, 
65:) ‘and believing with him that ‘a declamatary, ‘viru. 
lent; epntemptuons, sarcastic, taunting, denuneiatory atyle 
is as unchristidn as it is in bad taste and _indiscreet;” ang 
tbat ‘‘the invididus technics of the old school” should’ be 
kept ip oblivion, (p. 63.). L-eannot but regret sqveral pas. 
sages which T find im-the*Plea forthe West. =~ * 

What ‘would be ‘the influence. wpon -the* mind’ of the 
stranger in our land, made by the passage on p. 52y which 
speaks of “‘the floods of pauper emigrants—the contents 
of the paor-house and sweepings of thé streeté? What 


' . : _ “| will the protestant fee| when told that the despots of 
The feelings which everyone must experience, im. read-|| 


Europe seek te: overtirow our liberties, (pp. 53,53: 
and that three-quarters ‘of ‘the foreign emigrants are “ag 
entirely accessible to the control of the potentatgs of 


officered; and spreading over the Innd’"? Believing this, 


biography of Colonel Burr. .That gredt injustice has heed | can the protestant regard the catholic except as the toolof. 


done the subject. of this memonr, in the work before us;| 
is beyond disputes Fallen greatness,after time hassome- 
what dissipated the clouds of: prejudice and passion, and’ 
clearéd the vision. of cotemporary’ judgment, is’ almost | 
sure to,comé im for'a large share of the sympathies of ev- 
ety heart: Aaron Burr,is-one, of whpm the American| 
/pablic would like to think well.. The time has been, when | 
he stood" high in their affections; when he. was an‘orna- 
ment to his coubtry, ing secial as we]l'ascivil and milita- 


ef 


sion? - Will Aot the instinctof sélf-preservation cause ‘that 
striking of the fist’swhich it is so desirable to prevent! 
What will-the emigrant-foel. at the assertion that.“since 
the irruption of the northern -barbarians, the world: has 
never withessed* such arush of dark-minded population’ 
frowr one country to’ another, as’is now leaving Europe: 
and. dashing’ upon our shores,”! (p. 63:) Or thé catholic, 
at beiiig told that, he *is under the dffection of tle feudal 





ty.capacity. - The time came, when circumstancesinvest, | 
ed him with thie attributes of. traitor, and publio odjum | 





fountain, to he hereafter-placed inthe campue surrounding | 
the capitol, and which he jntends exhibiting, in 0. fow 
weeks, to'hisfriends in Washington, eee 
On his next visit tothe Federa} city, he will also take | 
models of John Quincy Adams, Levi ‘Woodbury, and’ 
Martin Van-Buten, who have.promised to sit for htm; af- , 
ter. which, so.soon as fortune smiles propitious, he wil} 
visit Italy. . _ ; oie 
_ Andnow I have.done. The outline of HrrawPowEns’ | 
biography, however roughly marked down, may be depend- | 
ed op as authentic. It has been gathered, though not} 
officially, from himself; with whom T have enjoyed an mti-| 
macy of yeurs. : ated 1 
things, which would have exhibited -him as a universal 
_genius; but I have endeavored to adhere to my text, an 
present him to the world as the scyirror. . 
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-KNAPP’s LIFE OF BURR. | 4 


The life of Aaron Burt. By Samuel L. -Khapp. - 1 vol. - 12mo. New” 
york--Wiley and Long—-1835- t . 


This is a book for the market—not for the library. It 
will be purchased, because of the interest which attaches 
to the subject’of the memoir; but not preseryed,.on ac- 
count of any merit in the execution of the work. It is 
almost as decidedly a catchpenny, as French’s ‘famous’ 
biography of Colonel Crockett. We look upon it as an 
imposition’on the public, and deem it our duty todenounce 
it as suchi—No labor has been bestowed in the collection 
of the materials; no cate taken iti their arrangenfont; no 
discrimination given to the task: and yet it is called *‘ Fhe 


Lifeof Aaron Burr!” Biography.is getting paltry in-||" | 


deed, if, the “Life” can: be thus written, of one of the 
bravest officers and best. tacticians of our revalutipnary 
struggle—one of the ablest statesmen. and presiding offi- 
cers that have ever sat in our legislative halls—one of the 
most mystérious characters of the day in which he figured 
—and,—if innocent of the charges which drove him from 
the theater of action, and have for nedr thirty years kept 
him in.obseurity,—orie of the. most persecuted of men. 
We are not. disposéd to’ be efiptious, or hypereritical ; 
and. our limits will not permit of our entering into a criti- 
cism of the style of this performance. We can only give 
a few examples ‘of the biographer’s perspicuousness and 


I might ltave enumerated many. many || 


‘ |i that envelopes a:partion of his life; when the mouhtains 


ae . eee || 


i] hurled him from-his high estate.. Thetime now 8, when | 


‘a: dispassiohate jadgmegt may de pronounced.upon his‘ 
|anerits; when a righteous decision may’ be loaked for;! 
when a coteniporgry. decfee may bé annuled;' «when it may 
and niust be decided, whether or hot the sentence.is to be 
reversed, which drove him from, our couneils, ‘and exildéd 


jhim ftom his ¢ountry: the sentence, we.shean not of the) 


Jaw, butof ‘pyblic opiniog; that sentence which isthe most] 
| potent=the most blasting—the most enduring, ~ And} 
| when, wesw. it stated thet a literary ‘gentlentan of New: 
york, intimately acquainted: -with Colonel Burr, was pre- 
paring @ biegraphy vf him, we earnestly ,hoped that. the 
titie was at hand, when the mystery would be cleared up 


} 





of prejudige that have been héaped- ypon him, would, be 
razed; Avhem it-would be decided, that he fell not like Lu- 


{ 
heifer. > 4 
We have been disappointed in these hopes, This hook; 
though « high eulogium \ipon: the: character of Colonet 
Burr, has failed: to present that..chwracter ir a favorable 
light;. and if it have any effect at alt, jt will be.to wrap in 
still deeper mystery’, a man whom nobody understands, and 
trgate new suspicions of hig moral and political integrity. 
In making up our mind of this performance, two eonclu- 
sions present themselves: either Colonel. Burr js a guilty 
mai,.gt colonel Knapp has-not the ability and knowledge 
requisite to write his biography. Charity, as well as our 
Kelings, enjoins us to adopt the latter. o ; A @.! 
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A PLEA FOR THE WEST. 
A Plea for the West... By Lythan Beecher, D. D.  Cinctnnati—Tramari 
& Smith—1835. pp. 172. a ces, 58 
- Whatever comes from. the pen of, Dr. Beecher will pro- 
‘duce an effect, for good or for eyil, according'ta its charac- 
ter. That tle Plea for the West was intended to do géod 
solely, I have no doubt; but yét fear that some things ih 
it may. tend to’ increase-a jealousy and enmity whichi al- 
ready exist, and which ought, upon other principles.of this} 
discourse, to-be alJayed. hee’, 


Of the 172 pages of the Plea, the first’ fifty are not only 
ety good, but they possess fir more thian common excel- 
lence, both of thought and languoge; but ‘I deem it need- 


 lland Christian love.” -. 


potentdtes of Europe” and the believer in a religion whith 
| has been ever “found in the ranks of despotism, contend. 
‘ing against the cjvil. and. religious rights of man;-which 
extinguished the lingering remains of Roman liberty;— 
warred for thirty years against the resurrection of civil 
and rejigigis liberty in modern Europe; and now holds the 


} mind jn uhmitigated- bondage wherever its, power is. un- ' 


broken, and is the mainstay. of opposition to the efforts.of 
‘European patriots”! (p. 71.) Or how will re be struck by 
the.passave on,p. 91., snecring at the cradit that ‘was giv- 
en bishop Fenwiek, by the Bostoniuns, for doing all in 
his power ta prevent ‘riots-ameng the catholics in .retprn 


for the,convent burning? “How wil the, whole passage : 


strike him? However fairly. meant, I:think it wil] appear 
‘to almost ‘any. one unfair, Wilk catholio or protestant’ 


Yiews of. protestant children placed with them; break their 
promise, confess it to the priest, and are forgiyen? . Or by 
this from.p. 99: “‘They promise not to interfere with-the 


testant parents confide in their promise; and thus [by*be- 
ing deceived] are they requited by those who; it seems, 
knowingly spread the snare for their feet, and to their’ 


Sriends in Europe exult in their success”? + ’ 


‘Thave now stated enough to show why the Plea for the 


Dr. B. says p, 64, it ,is, desirable “to avert the danger . 


Whether the charges stated be trué or false, “is not the. . 
questiqn: the question is, supposing them true, whetherpe: 


thein as friends! If the charges contained in’ the Plea 
can be made as: there made, and the catholic and protes- 
tant yet be friends, then my objection to the work falls; if 
they must be thus stated to éxcite public attention at all 


‘hazards,then the Plea is right; but if itis the better and more 


christian, policy to prevent ennijity, amd arousé the public. 


attention more slowly, and if the course pursued in the 
Plea is caleulated to excite enmity—then its effect, or the 


effect of. parts of it, will be evil, and their publication is - 














graghmatical accuracy. Of such blind and awkward sen- 








less to'riotice them particularly. “The last “120 pages are 


to be lamented. ”. : ; P, 


kindness, and the warm beating of our-heart; waile’ con, 
temptuous treatment will augment’ their hatred of. pro- . 


Europe as if they were an army: of soldiers, enlisted, and ° 


a foteign power seeking hjs country’s ruin? Can he meet - 
him with’any other ‘heating. of the heart’ than that of pas: 


prejudices ‘be, lessened ‘by the insiniation.on p, 98, thet 
‘catholic who have, promised not to influence the religious... 


religion. of: the protestant: pupils, and simple-hearted prd- .- 


‘West appears to me in danger of doing harm, if it be, as’ 


from so much exile population, by @ friendly ‘approxima;, _ 
tion, and the overcoming influence of Christian enterprise 


hall state them strongly and be arrayed in hostility.against’ ‘ 
thecatholics and emigrants,or be silent as possibleand me¢t 
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“ CokacaroXpent. We. ‘receiv a ‘gay, huindrois,-sar- 
engtic, and, moderately severe—the | duthoresss cannot, for 
Der life, be positively severe-epistle, from: a ‘Member of 
the ordet-of Harmony,”upon the: subject. of or ndtice of 
MrvNixon’s lecture before the convention of teachers. If] 
' we thoight our far cérrespohdent Wished:it, our vanity 
wiyld induce us-to publish the létter éntira. ‘The writer 
of the critique if‘question, ‘deities the .possession of. ‘any 


other than gentlemaniy feelings, towards the lecturer; and 


hern]so, demies. thé- existence ‘and use. of anf-other spirit 
thap that of kindness. ° Bat he-is anxious.thap justice ‘belf 
done, and, here ,stafes: that ‘he. misquoted, ‘corpuscular 


dhadews;” it should have been ‘crepuscular’ shadotvs.’ 
He: objected, to. making: \ use of two metaphors, wholly 
wlike,. in regard to music. . Mr. Nixon’ealls music, first, 


slower, and afterwards, halcyon; and it, was objected 


wo hecause it was, considered repugnant to good éenge ant 
ood: composition. In’ reference to what the writer said 
on this.point, he, quotes from his fair critic, “it seems that 


mothing i in‘your, “conceit,” can -be. compared to a flower, 
Is it-then, may FF 


hat'doés not*regale your élfgctories.’ 
sky previously _ to comparing, @- lady’s bloom, to a rose, 
weetsary to Satiefy yourself that, les cheek really , smelle 
jig that flower.” No: bat ‘it is mecessary that there. be 
«me resemblance between the cheek. and thi flower.: _ 
Suppose we say, a rose -looks like a’concerf, or any kjnd 
. music, Will Miss Serena admit that we speuk sensibly! 
» And why? Bécause there ‘is - no re’emblance be-| 
whe things époken of. And yet a rdse js as much 
tye mais; as masic is hike a Tose, or any other kind of 
fiver, « 
For Miss Serena’ s eompliments-.we ‘afe very grateful, 
uwe but seldom get euch, As to our sahity and bache- 
Witt, they are. pretty much .as’ héayén’and the ladies 
jesse. “For her satisfaction, however, we. wilk ‘inform 
wt, that the writer is:in the market.. 
’ The report of the procecdings at the late. convention, ‘of 
tachers, at Carthage, was received too laté for'this fers 8 
jer. It shal} be published in our next. . 
We have a umber of eomiunications: on danas some 
i them are filed for. insertion; others must de. rejected, 
They shall all be noticed, in a_ proper. manner, in, the, 
ree ofa week OF. two. 





Gmurvavor Bax IN Lesgnen —It was.*stated. in out 
yer a Week or two back, that @ gentleman. from the east 
ui parchaged a’ large tract-of land ‘in Florida, ‘with- the 
westion of conimencing the cultiyation of the mulberry, 
wi manofacture of silk, . Wechave since seen it stated.in 
eastern pg Pg papers, that thé.raw silk, produced during the 
lst season it Mansfield, Connecticut, amounted to more 
tun sixty thousand dellvts worth. . Al} the labor.required 
inthis production, was performeéby women and children. 
Experience has sufficiently shown, that the cultivation 
iad manufacture of silk may be earried to a great extent 
inthis country, with immense. profit, to both ‘producer and 
uufaeturer. Fora numbet. of years, as much: has been 
udery Mansfield by this:single item of domestic -indus- 
¥y,8 by all other employments put togother.. In various 
pitts of this: ‘state, a few pablic spirited. individuals have 
gown the mulberry and‘worm on a small scale, but suffi- 
catly to prove that our farmers might yery profitably and 
ilasantly deviate from’ the beaten path of their fathers, 
Thera matetial produced by theindividuals abovealluded 
‘tag been manufacturéd into handkerchiefs of a-very 
prior quality . ‘Phe seed of the right kind of mulberry, 
‘gsof the worm, and all necessary directions-for com- 
neueing dperations, may be obtained, we believe, by. ap- 


ring tothe secretary of the Hamilton county agricultu- 7 
nleeiety. - Aind if the good-man is: still détermined to|| 


tad in old tracks, he can set the good-woman and the 
ten to work, and go on, wearing himself + among 
“ord, rhea, and Potatoes. 


Pe 





As EXPLANA Tion—A. referred’ a ousaieih to ‘his 
‘ind, B. for information 4s to bis character. Lawyer B. 


™% ==, 


‘+ ume of N:P. Willis’ poems: in, England: ‘The’ Boston 





his ‘knowledge been not long sitice a. ~galty to an immense 
»|| swindling operation, ‘nos within the law, to be:sure, “but 
of’ a heinods ‘chetacter.’*. “Enough pit,” said the géntle: 





ih heabie ‘lawyer |} ih the antiga part of Newyiark; has i invent- 
éd'a saw-mill dog; which, in addition to’ its ‘self-setting 
power, will, in most cases rendef only’a single land‘ ne- 





man, ‘and. Mr. A “was not’ trusted. - “At last-A: discovered 
the cause of his troubles,’ ‘and called upon, the lawyer’ ta’ 
retract. ' The: a attornéy ‘denied having ever charged htm 
with dishontaty. A: retnrned, bringihg with biur the per-. 
‘gon to whom the representation had been made, ‘Bless’. 
my soul,” said the lawyer, whp was now. cdtnéted,-¥ou 
niigunderstoog 1 me Very mich; mit friend A. was; it is true, 
a party.to“the'little’ affair, 1 referred to, but he was the 
H losing party, . he ole swindled, sir} the’ ‘chegleé, not:the 
cheater.” Tho idjured party. copld ay’ nothing, to this: 
legal explamatjori, and fetired without 4 satisfitetion. : 


P 
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. Lrverary “ig hbileeis It ‘was “ anijoriced, gothe- | 
‘time. since, that Murray was abont bringing.out-a vol | 
{| Transcript ‘announces. a volume’ ftom the same pen; as 
forthcoming in that pity; probably tlie’same as the Eng- 
lishedition.” Ft'ts entitled, ‘Melanie, and othef poems. 3 
}{—Samvel. Woodworth, esq., the ‘UMassuDing - minstrel 
whose strains have for years. found hearty. response. from 
the hearts of his countrymen, has received an appointment 
ungler: commodore Downs, atthe Navy-yard, which: will 
afford*him that pequniary independeticey in his declining 
years, which poetry, we dare hazard, has scarcely accord- 
ed -to his prtnie Southey announces’ a new: edition of 
Cowper's poems, with “a memoir from his own peh.: It 
Will speediy appear? “He ‘is also about . bringing out (for 

Murray of London) an edition of. Pope’s works with a me- 
| moit,—Mrs. Hemasis, coptinues in very - delieate health. 

She-is now in--her -forty-fourth year, —Mr: Hoffman’s: 

‘cs Winter in the West” is ‘announeed as rejiublished 4 in’ 

London.—Wm. Howitt, the Quaker poet, has brought-out. 

two’volunies of fictions‘of the ‘antique. times: he ‘calls it 

<Pantiki. ”—The first volume of Thomas Moore’s history.’ 
of Jrelayid i is announced for pulication, ‘April’ Ast,/in Lard: } 
ner’s Cyefopedia.—Charles Lamb’s works are in course. of 
républication. His “Essays pf Elia, form thie first ‘Vol- 
ume—-The Mess’ré Harpers’ have -just republished Mr. 


+ 


cessary to -atterid’a'stw; ‘it’ will; if it be desired, enable 
the sdw to cut entirely. through the log, and saw that part 
Hof jt usually left phsawed, It has also. an. apparatus attach- 
ed to.it which’ wilthoist: and shut the gate, 
- It ls estimated. that the distance between. Newyork and 
Lake ‘Erie busy: be traveled: over-by’ rail reed i in ninteen 
ours. 


| The Journal of: Commeree.- eye, wWe indorsed on 


good authority, that the’ éémmitteée .of the French. cham- 
ber of: deputies had; at the last dates, passed coanjapeely 
upon ‘varions iteris ‘of the American’ claims as ‘not liable * 
to any objection, ‘which items amoont to over ‘twenty-seven 
{janilfions ‘of. francs. 
- The principle of essence of new ak, has at length been 
extracted by” evaporation at Paris; called lactoline; whieli . 
is unaltered by heat-and- moigtire, and to-which the addi> 
tion of nine-tenths of water, will make excellent new milk. ° 
What a.marvelous accointtiodation this ‘would’ be for ofr 
packets, and all sea.vessels, and. for travelers. 

‘Not a single-orangé, it is said wilt this year come froin 
St- Augustine—most of the: treés have suffered so much ° 
from the severe winter. Qf the lemons and’ limes, not a. 
tree is.left, whole loss estimated at eight hundred ‘tHou- 
sand dollars. ie 

A poor laboring man near Holbeton, has by the ‘death of * 
an vacle in India, conte suddenly in possession of £30,000. 
The news -did riot make hint mad. He worked as usual, 
and remarked that he ‘ind “only. heard of it, but had not 


me 


got it.” 


The new English’ é opera house’ armounces the perform- 
ance of. “Faripagholkajingo,” also “the extraordinary 
evolutions of Herm Fredricke Adolphur Henry: Beyer 
Kinkvervahcotzdorspraakengatchden.”?” ; 
The cold weather experienced ‘so. severely during the 
winter has not béen confined to this’ country. A letter 


from _-Algiers, - of the~20th of February, says, “During 
the: late. hurricane ‘the . thermometer ‘marked eight de- * 


To- 
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Lockhart’s novel, «“Valerién;’ in two volumes.—The au- 
thor of the “Quarteroey,” hasa new work hearly through | 


the press in this city ‘called. novel ‘without ° a, title.” 





grees below zero, and-the cold was ihsupportable. 
day thé'séa- is perfectly: ‘calm, the sun shines bright, and 
the theriiometer i is at tén degrees below zero.” 


It. was stated in a discourse ‘teceptly delivered betote 


‘ll rations for another. ascension and voyage. 
plates ascending from the amphitheatre, in this city, about. 
the middle of fhe ‘present month, and, if. the wind be’ fa- , 


Iti is in one volume, dom. 





; Mr. Cuayron.—This dpring-erénaut is making prepa- 
‘He contem- 


vorable, proceeding to.the Atlantic ocean... He will start 
ht six o'clock. in. the évening, and-carry with. him a- mail 
, containing the vity papers of the day of ascension; 
ahd d namber of letters forthe East. ‘Obio.ha’ alréady 
beaten. ail the world, in the’ pat of ‘ballooning, and she 
fiow “intends: to- ‘beat herself. ; : 


4 


‘4 





: Pyteanoxibat:— Maeda: Ferahan and Fowler, phré- 
nologists, ‘have opened an office in, this city, “for” the ex- 
ainination of heads.”” ‘Any of our friends ‘who are not 
certain whiclt they have, hard or soft pates, can doubtless, 
ascertain by. applying to the above named gentlemen, 
who advertise also. to give ‘“‘charts of character. * Our 
friends of ‘the Daily Gazette, have the exclusive Privilpge. 


in thiens parts, of examining noses, 
: ke 





Western Mowrnné: Masiiens: intents of ‘the’ Aprit 
number. Outlines, of Phrenology; Teachers” convention 
at Cincinnati; Thoughts ‘on. a standard of character; The, 
violets; Niccolo Machiavello; The’ solifary map;- The 
Ohio, its-etymodlogy; Rosicrusian; Western artists—A. H. 
Corwine; Oaths; Queries to the leatned; Balloon ascen- 
sion; Critical potices;: nseteorological tables. . 
TranscriPr or News. —Lord Brougham in commenting 
‘qn the baldness of the king’s.speech; boldly charged the 
Duke of Wellington with intriguing for the dismissal of 
‘himself and colleagués. , ‘He. also forewarned. the Lords’ 
i ‘a phophetic tone, of the danger of menacing and wear-} 
ing out the spirit of the country by another diasclution—of 
slighting and treating contemptuoysly. the expressed yoice. 








bid a spite against Mr. A., as it happened, and in answer 


Lof the people in the house of commons, and of endeavor- 


ithe members of the American’ institute, that thete is an- 
‘i nually consumed in ihe United: statés, more silk, than all 
h the wheat, corn, rye, oats, flaxseed, * biscuit, natiants and 
hops which are ‘exported at pay 5, by nearly two ‘mile: 
lions of dotlars! * 

The; American trade: w ith China, says the Samii of 
Commerce; during’ the last two-or three years has been. 
\tapidly inereaéing. The namber of vessels under the -A- 
merican flag, Which arrived at China, and departed there- 
froin docig the year 1884, was seventy -nine. 





 iliaabiiaias PEMALE INSTITUTE AND ECLECTIC ACADEMY 
or musie.—I] attended, some ten days since, an 1 exhibitjon 
-Of it might be so called) of this'very valuable institution. 
T Wo- or: threé” communications from. the teachers were 
read,. to inform the public of the mode parsued in ‘the i in- 
stitute; and the views of its directors, upon the subject of 
female, education. Many pieces of composition, by the 
scholars, were also read, which were very generally ad-. 
mired, The-music was very excellent, and does much 


! 


x teredit. to Mr, Mason, the instruetor; to whom(by.the way) 


I owe an apology, for failing to notice. his juvenile con- 
cert. ‘ | was-prevented from attending .that very interest- 
ing exhibition, by sickness, but have heard .but one voice 
with respect to jts merits, and that strong in it#@avor. 

‘The Western Female Institute, and Mr. Mason’s Acad- 
ey of Music, have both; I believe, been well patronised, 
and I have no doubt they will both continue to: receive 
that fayor which they.certainly deserve. P. 


; : ‘ ‘ . . 


behancanac er sum ere ll 
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; MARRIAGES. 
‘On n last Tupsdey evéning, by the Rev. Mr. Bruce, Adam 
N. Riddle, esq., attorney at law, to Miss Elizabeth Cook; 
daughtet of Mr. Anthony D. Cook, late of Baltiniore. 
- On the ‘9th ult. by the Rev. Thomas Cole, of Augusta, 
Ky. Mr. John Robertson Woods, late of Wilmington, 








‘othe enquirer would only say, that really he could not 
tel yi ite Would in confidence state, that Mr. “A. had to 








ta rule-by.the aristocracy... .He evidently. sera a rev- 





Del:, to Miss Sarah Walker Morrison, of Madisonville, 





olution’as the Consequence. 





Hamilton: county, Ohig. 
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 * GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. * 


'. Tux Inisa.—There -is no class of our population so 
much abused ‘as thé frish. If there be a-row, or-a riot, 
a mobocratic agsémblage, a‘violent tesistance of the laws, 
no one asks who are the offenders, because no one stpposes 
that any body or bodies of men, single dr eorgregate, can 
_ do-any mischiet’ bat'Irishmen.- {Phe argument. is excel-| 

lent, good, judicious, aud..disoriminating.. No prejudice 


_ 
: 
Pa eee —S 


is involved, politieal nor religious, partizan nor sectarian. } 


An Irishman is‘ an Jrishmay and you eannot make more 
tor less of him. ~ But we Yankeed are immaculate.. We 
never doany-wrong, and we never did.’ We aeyer. hung a 
witch, nor burnt. a convent. We dre exclusively liberal 
* exclusively benevolent, ¢xclusively industrious, exclusive-. 
ly temtperate, exclusively ‘honest, ¢x¢tusively. patriotic, 
exclusively righteous, and exelusively the-most-self-qyff- 
cient people on the faee of the earth. We have a.charm-’ 
ing opinion of owrselves,.and: that: is-reason enough "why 
we should be* thought: most bighty ‘of by others, +, Byt 
enough ef sarcasm, | het u's revert to our subject. 


The Irish. portion of dur population. (small as St is in, 


deyond.2!l questiqn, the ptople are the most homogenéous 
and the least a:lulterated .by admixture of foreigners, of 
any inthe Union,) has beew abuséd. ‘They, are nop thé 
idle, sloth loving, improvident, and- intemperate people, 
they are represented and too, ‘generally yeheved to be.— 


They are, as a class, industrious and hard working. Levi 


the unprejudiced look .to our publi¢ improvements, the 
rapidly expanding confines of: our city, our’new wharves, 
our bridges and-rail-roads.. Who built them? Who dug 
down the hills and ‘filled up the valleys? “Who' deepened 
the docks and extended the whatves? -Who have done for 
us.what we cobld: not'do for ourselves? . 
foundation to Central wherf? Trishmen. ‘Fhe Westert: 
Avenues! Irishmen. 
The Worcester. rail-road? Irishmen. + I'he . Lowell rait-, 
road? Irishmen... Shall we ask aity further queetjons! 
‘ Answer-yes, and we'll extend'them nrles, and not an inch 
of tlie’ road shall be traveled over. withoat encountering 
an Irishman. eR PRR 

"How little, too,-do they know of the: Irish, who call 
them improvident. We speak’ of them as a class. One 





at the savings bank, is ‘nearly two millicis of dollare.’ 


IRROR, AND CH 


Who  laid.the }} 


Commercial. street!. Jrishmen.—} 


“T detest England 


- 





. fact ig worth a thousand theories, “The amount f salle Ee wi 


“One would’su that the largest-portion of this capita) 

belonged to the industrious, penny saving Yankee. -. The 
‘im D ” brish own five-exygniths of it. We are not 
blind to thie faults of the.Irish—nor do we, intend’ to laud 
them beyond their. nterite—nor at the expense of our own 
countrymen; but there is-aw yfkind and unjdstifiable pre: 
judiece against them entertdined ‘by very maty citizeriz, of 
which we are ‘ashamed, and ‘ask-pardon if’ we havé.com- 

- mitted an offence in saying a word for the children of the 
Emerald Island-—Boston ‘Trazscript. - ~ 





‘Trapg.—Our merchants dnd traders have been, since 
the, opening, of the season, engaged in‘ qn extensive and 
profitable i ‘ 
directions, and employment has been ‘given to additional 
capital by the old ones: The only impodisnent t6.a more 
extensive business, is the difficulty of obtaining -suitable 
stores, or houses of any degcription. Many mérchants 
* have been compelled to séek other. places, for this:reason 
alone, ‘Twenty or thirty stores could have been.rented, 
at almost any price, within two months past;. and it is @ 

- moderate calculation to say, that frou’.fifty to one hun; 
dred additional dwelling houses’ could have been tenanted 
within the sare time. . There is-scarcely a single house 
in the city unoccupied. These facts speak weil for the 
prosperity of St. Louis. But the want.of such ac¢éommo- 
dations ig not so much to the praise of the owners of real 

_ estate, and the men of capital. ‘They should at once turn 
their attention to the improvement of the town, the erec- 
tion of stores, and all necessary buildings, for the resi- 
dence of those who may choose to-cast theiy, lot amongst 
us, It is-a safe, if not so profitable an investment of eap- 
ital; and would felieve that ‘portion of our citizens, who 


belong to this class, from the imputation which is now |} 


frequently: laid at. their door, of being more solioitous 
about the amount of interest upon their money, than the 
interest of the town. With half the public spirit—half 
the attention which is paid to these matters..in othér 
places, St, Louis would not be behind any other towh west 
of the mountains, in local improvements, wealth, and in- 
dustry. a) 

Every steam boat that arrives at our wharves is crowd- 
ed with passengers—some of the Louisville boats bring- 
-ing 4s many as three hundred at a time. . It is w fair dom- 
-putation.to say, that within a'week past, fifteen hundred 
persons-have. landed on our shores. Many of these remain 
with as—others go to the country; and alt bring more or 
less wealth, énterprise, and industry, to-thig and the-ad- 
joining state. . eee a 

The abortsightodgses of our-legislature has left us with- 


siness, New houses are being opeiied in all} 


¥ 


r 


RONIOLE, DEVOEED TO LITERATURE “AND Science, 





fer quarter.’ The Stete bank of Ailinois will firmist’ such 
» |[facilities as that state may‘need?. F 

wear led ‘to believe, ‘our avants Will: be“wbundantly sup-! 
rplied. ° In this case, we have seen batthe beginning of 
'prosperjty. ‘Fhe town and the state, with auch assistance, 
}capnot but rabidly ,adyance in- wealth, poptilagioti,- and 
| great ness.St. Louis Repudtican. f. re i el: 





- Wao wounn ge AN. Rwarisn,, Womas}—Willis. ia ope 
of his late-letters published jn’ the’ Mt 
lowing aceoufit of the manner in which the fairer portion 
of cfeafion are treated in England. ‘He gould not have’ 
said any thing which reflected more severely both upon the 
‘heads and hearts of the ‘male'inhabitan{s of “the fast. an- 
-choréd isle.” .. Fortunately, the sin ¢awies' with ititsown 
punishment, in the absence,of the.énjoyment which wetk 
re. 
Falthough itis rathet hard for a beautiful youpg girl to find 
her chatms’ néglected Yor fashion ‘sake, yet -we cannot 
think’she loses macti in missing-thé attentions of ahy man’ 
| Who-reftaing from paying them forfear of being ‘“‘talked of, 


( ‘at the chib.” —N.-¥: Mer. Advertiser, 
Boston, and yninfluential as it,is in-Newengland ; where, ||. 


lated iatercourse with women ‘always produces, aud 


‘I was surprised,(and I have béen struck withthe same 


thing at several parties k. have attended in London) at the 
heglect with which the femalé- part of the assemblage is 


treated. No. youhg man ever scéems to dreain of speaki 


toa lady,except to usk-hér to dance... There they sit wit 
their mammas, their hands hung aver each other before 


them, inthe'received attitudé; amt if there happens tobe 


im-Américg, and.certainly society is quite a differéntthing 
in:Frauce and Italy, *Late in the evefiintg-a charming girl, 


‘thing ‘to the society of women. They ‘have their 


and betting—and everything else is a bore! . How differ- 


jent.are.the.samé men at’ Neples! ‘They cin never, get 


énough of one there! We are surrounded and run after, 
“Qui poodle deg ig quite adar’d, , . 

Our sayings ave extremely quoted,” te 

~and-really one feels that one ig a bejle.” Shp mention: 


itis ‘knowing to let us alone.’” : 





—— 


respectful attention ated implicit obedience to theit parents. 


‘As there are 10 parish’ workhouses in Ireland, the country 


would abound with destitute old people, :were it not. for 
the gratitude oftheir progeny.’ The-Irish peasantry, es- 


rpecially the mountdineer, protects his parents in-tje de- 
cline of their years. The mother assists in carting, spin- 
| ning or nursing: ‘the fathet hobbies about, directing .the 


young men at their wotk. At night the best and easjest 
seat is appropriated to the ancient father or mother; and 
the -best food-in the housé. is served up to them. “It Gs 


of thege people,. ‘an edifying and-lovely sight to behold 
the respectful ‘attention paid by these: peasants ‘to their 
dréss them in the most endearing language, nay, to crave 
‘their blessing, and sipplicafe the Deity for them ‘in 
prayer.”. Not does the filial- love of ‘the -Irish. nioun- 
tainetr expire with his-parents. He closes their eyes, at- 
fends to-their remains to the humble tomb: with grateful 
sorrow, and. occasionally. visits the grave .of thosé’ who 


parted. souls, 
virtues might be produced witl proper eivilization. 





Monasses Caxpy “For Lzortitons.-Phe’ Portland 


members of the Maine-legislature during’ the past winter; 
consumed.more than a hogshead of molasses. made into 
candy. With such sweet aid'we do not see how their 
orators.could. help speaking in the most dulcet (not dull-set) 
tones.—Newydr Transcript. * - bee 





Letter sys he joins very-heartily in the temperance reform 
rand goes the whole for:entire abstineneg from ardent spir- 
its. : He rejects’ cider,too, because it makes the head ache, 





out the aid of bank Gapital, but we have reason to believe 
that a remedy for this neglect will be supplied from anoth- 





—strong beer, because he dislikes it; amd wine; becauseit 





is too expensive for editors. 


rom: other .sources,- 


no dancing, (as at Bulwer’s) looking-at a print, or eating | 
an ice, is forthem the most enlivening circumstance of 
the evening. ‘As well tis F recollect it is better managed 


who is the reigning. belle of ‘Naples, ‘caine in with. her| 

mother-from.the opera, and J-made the remark to hey.— 
r that Very reason,” she said frankly, 

“It is the fashiou ‘in ‘London for tlie young men to ,prefer 

eve 

clubs,'their horses, their rowing matches, their hurting, 


ed several ‘of the beaux of lest. winter, Who had returned 
to England. {Here I have been im London a month, and 
phese very men that were dying for pe, at, my side every, 
day on the Strada‘Néva, and. all but fighting to: dance 
three times with me of an evening, heave only: left: their 
cards! Not becayse-they.care less about me, but becatlsé 
itis ‘not the fashion’—it would be talked of at the club—/| 


Jnisu PrasayTk¥.—Among the virttes that distinguish 
the Hrish peasantry, there is none which shines with more. 
brilliancy than their filjal piety. No nation can pay-more 


really,” gays a traveler who had sean much of’ the habits 


aged parents, while the grand children are taught to. ad- 


gave him being, and breathes a pious requiem for their de- 
From such disposition, ;what excellent.) 


Advertiser says it is stated on good authority that thé 


; 2H, , hf Hamge ®. Aer not being able to write made their mark.—Séar, » 
A ’Reasonaute Man.—The editor of the Exeter News| v 


sie " 2. 





.. Tae Kyowtes Beyerrr—Of all dran 
undertaken “by ovr city, this, for mtinifice 
ance, and splentar, outstripped, eve 
it-: As early as 6, P. M. there was'an immehse rush at 
the deseo, oat ag the gectemance commented 
was:.but ‘balf an hour. afterwards, .the house was’ com. 
pletely ‘crammed from the pit-to the Shalevece “hal 2 
nivt more, being ladies,: who, in-their briliant- costumes. 
particularly thoge,in the pit, which, béing' never ocoupied 


nee, and ‘ele- 


{this occasion’a striking and most pleas} 
ing: of plumes, ‘ 

| flowefs, and Grecian bandeaus, made’the saloon a’ most 
gay, brilliant, ahd attractive seene. Such. were the ex. 
cellent‘ arrangement of tlre comimitteé, that during ‘the 
whole evening not the shiglitest disturbance, . conte 


effect: - Away. 


ror disagreement occurred, thouyyl: these Were nearly 3,009 
persoms,present.—Newyork Stars ** ee hw 





| Exrraogvinary.—The.annals of physital sciénee dé not 
probably present’another instance in-kind 8 reniarkable 
as -that’of a man, in perfect health, loosing from fifty to 
sixty pounds of flesh @ Year, as the fact has beén with Mr 
Willard Pisher, of Cassadaga, for the:last six years. My. 
F, informs. us, that’ ins September last he ‘weighed 247; 
and. in January, 280 pounds;’ and - should Ite, continye 1 
improve as has* been usua] fer him doring the winter: 
tmonthsfor the six year past; he will by the first of March’ 
next regch 300, when-he-will begin to fall away again, his 
j health all the time unimpaiged. His weight. at his birth 
was eleven pounds only; and yet at the age of three years 
he weighed 104 pounds, and from that period: until the age 
of sixteen, his,average. increase was ten pounds a year, 
His greatest’ weight was at the age. af nineteen, when ‘ha 
weighed 310 pounds. | Hig presént-age is twenty-six, 





The Newyork’ ‘‘Krowiles «Benefit Committee,” have 
terminated their labors, and made’ their final report, 
Tota] receipts, $3,854; nett proceeds paid Mr. Kuowles, 
| $3;064' 16; and a committee. has been ‘appointed, wlio 

were desired to’ request Mr. Knowles to name the most 
convenient time prior fo his departure for England, when 
‘he will meet his‘friendg- at a dinuer to be given him by 
the friefids of litetature. and the drama’ in ‘the city .of 


Newyorks oS 





Lower Catapa.—There has been an interesting debate 
in the British Parliament on Canadian affairs, and com- 
missioners aré to be sent to Lower Canada’ to investigate 
the whole ‘matter in dispute, and ascertaig the ‘cause of 
the great discentment prevailing in-that‘colony, and al- 
most threatening an open opposition to ‘every colopial 
measure proceeting from the mother country. 








| In Paris, a M: d’Asada has been very successful ja ex- 
periments with a steam-carriage for common roads., He 
Hhias recently made several excursiont out of Parisat a 
speed of fronf ten: to twenty miles am hour.* A French 
paper says that <he result of his trials-is sufficient to dis- 
pel all. doubts as -to the practicability of applying .stean 
as a locomotive power on common roads. . .; aie 





——————o—_— 


_ “The editor’ of. the. N. ¥. Transcript has a long sttiole 
on the “best mode of dying.” After enumerating. a long 
list, sach a's. freezing, drowning, hariging, pistols, &c. he 
concludes by saying that females prefer being “squeezed 
||to death,” —by tight laging.’ We wager ® sixpence that 
this fellow is an old bachelor: ; Se : 


a 








The Temperance Almanac, published at Albany, states 
fhat out of twenty-four thoyéand persons: confined in the 
bails and.poor houses in thé state of Newyork’‘in 183%, 
eighteen thousand were certifted by the keepers. tv be in- 
temperate in theirhabitse, © ©* °° ; 





THe TRIAL or Lawrence, on an indictment for an as- 
sault on the. Presideit of the United States, took place st 
Washington on Saturday... The jury returned ’a verdict of 
‘Not Guilty according to the indictment, the ‘prisoner 
laboring ‘under instanity at the time of the.act.”*' 




















Wueat.—Our friends of the Cincinnati Mirror quot? 

wheat in‘ Zanesville at 90.cents per. bushel. We advise 
|shem tq turn. the tail of their 9 upwards, thatat may no 
count so fast- ‘The price yet remains at 60 eents.— Zang 
ville Gazelle. Es . 


Maxe your ‘Mark.—No less than 31,998' persons have 
signed a meuiorial to the Pennsylvania legislature, urging 
the abolishment of public schools: .No wonder that state 
goes With the ‘Albany, regency. Sizty-six* of: the above 








Pak “Antiqvarses Husevern.—The British musev™ 
recentiy purchased a splendid specimen of the Sauriat 
lizard.tribe, one of the*‘monsters born’ before the bain 
and:paid for it the sum of $2500, It-has been prov? 
within a few weeks to be an ingenius fiction, in plaster. 








atio : festivals 
ry one.thet preceded’ 
’ Which " 


glittering ef gems, bogiets, artificial 


ntion,- 
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ordinas ions by: fai sh? =e 
Seior, gives thé fol- on Ordinary oceasions by any of the-fair sex, exhibited on: - 


| oe ea 
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